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Any Chemist or Stores can get it for you; 1/- per packet of 18 doses. Send stamped envolope for Free Sample. 
KAPUTINE Ltd., HUDDERSFIELD. 


Globe Polish has nogative as well as positive virtues. 
Sonie polishes are inflammable; Globe Polish is not. 
Some are scratchy, but not Globe Polish. Some are 
hurtful to the skin; Globe Polish is guaranteed 
non-injurious. Some give only half a polish; Globe 
Polish gives the fullest, most brilliant, and most 
lasting polish possible. 


Sold either as paste in tins, or liquid in cans. 
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PEOPLE, BE STRONG! 


The Strong Man wins in the 
; Battle of Life. 


Do gou want to be trong 
Do gou want to feel the Fire and 
Vigour of youth running through 
your veins ? 
Do you want to shake off that lan- 
way drowsy feeling that depresses 


1 short, N want to be made 
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tis ? von say. 
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and night does not obtain 
(P speak from an ex- 


Should Night Bathing pefllowed | ike cs ioe 


20 warm, is not 
SOME OPINIONS BY TOWN GLERKS UF SAS RESOLT3. by oe heat at 
. ' night. The morning dip, in 
[Warn a heat wave of more than usual 98 1 sunshine, is the best and most refreshing, and 
ness sweeps over New York ci the Grab e, after | finds most favour at Ramsey, and yet here, if anywhere, 
0 : 0 to Coney Island, | bathing by artificial light 
where bathing is continued far into the night, the beach | could be carried out in the 


36 FOUND. 60 MORE TO BE FOUND. 


Sea Shell Sovereigns. 


Mussel Shells Full of Cold to be Picked up on 
the Beach at Seaside Resorts. N 


* as light as day. by great electric standards. | best possible manner at f Le Inside each shell has | D golden 
w are given the opinions of the Town Clerks of | the most complete open- ' | sovereign or half a sovereign. The shells have then been 
eome British watering- on the . whether | air baths in the 8 carefully sealed up and distributed along the foreshore of the 
the custom was one t might with advantage be 5 seaside towns mentioned below. The shells have been placed 
followed by the English.] , Doubtful. haphazard all along exposed to the eye, 


Barurne under the circumstances you mention is an 


Safer and Pleasanter. entire novelty in 1 in fact, quite unknown. — go to ene of these places you have merely te take 


7 i As daytime bathing is not adopted as much as it ought 
Int places. where the heat is oppressive I consider it to be, I doubt if night ught | » stroll along the beach and keep your eye open. In a few 
safer and: leasanter to bathe at night than during the gat minutes you will probably come across one of the PEARSON'S 
2 nd Picasa it is always sate and pleasant to bathing would ever become 7. WEEKLY Sea Shell Sovereigns. On the other hand, may be 
in the daytime, and generally it is too cold to | FP. ; r ene. There are, heweve, Heat? of 
bathe at t. Wherever night bat is encouraged Circumstances Alter C. stock as often 
* the towns where the Sea Shell Sovereigns 
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Ef 
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As we in this country are not subject to the heat 
waves such as New York suffers from, I see no reason 


— 


light as why night bath- last week. 
22 Rig ee 5 5 . Sea Shell Sovereigns are placed in spots besides those to 
Not Necessary at Bournemouth. 8 at MM e. which clues are given below. 
1 po not think any demand or necessity exists for Lowestoft or, BRIGHTON. YARMOUTH. 
bathing arrenguments after dark in Bournemouth. It | elsewhere. ane. 3 the „e 12 
in fact, never so hot in this town, even in the height N Ship Street, but o m ia bout of 
„ that one feels uncomfortable on the sea It ia Allowed at New Brighton. Maistance behind where the A seat, giaesand musio at the 
front. There is always for some reason a pleasant Nin bathing (after eight o’clock p.m.) is permitted A a e m 
* 6 per the sun’s f at New Brighton. There -@ BLACKPOOL. lucky num! 
are electric lights on the 1 Bound ani Imitated by 
2 pron d “(not amet u corner near many, excel’ed 
provided for bathers). r eee 


g Do coastguard 
necessarily hot in summer, ‘i . Walk from the newsagent's at re — al ea 
Suppore the Light Went Out! 1 Watch wh . ghuuid’proven litle gold mine’ 


sure that the subject on which you invite neg 

a ae tte ee all chor ctialn ho dignity of | yq1 23 f spinon het artificial Light bebasg woul! 
& moyement, but I am distinctly of opinion that ! able eitl at 5 

aye a? 


either n UA 
n ited, provided always thet d % 


or any insufficient supply likel to cause panic or 
— ut in how Jew places could this be 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. de in the r. cht place. 
with hole, a 
— ot — a ba:h'ng SOUTHEND: 
‘Look on the beach. It m'git far froma Royal Standard? 
be No. 1 or No. 38, or it might be So wee. 
between. 1 
Do you know the sunny ue? Mind 


Could it-be achieved at Cley-next-the-Sea, how | old man, you'll find that something like a cigar.” r eee 

Se Méwitters (puffing): “Hum! Most — . —— 

the — of an resemblance. t Is it?” 6 3 . 3 ‘Why 9631 poste teed 

bathe — — not examine 187 N carefully. 

= sl aes il 3 ee re oC ecastennttt” . 
; ete r how ou wo earn it?” 

bee at Dawlish. d you tell her how hard yom bared the holiday crowds | q,Teefavewteg 858 e 5 to the sme of going to Press: 
Dag facilities at Dawlish are ided for ladies | in the shops, and thought how hard she would have to . BRIGHTON. 

and gentlemen separately, and also for family bathing. | work to pend it." ____ 1e GPO B Nez Heer ber- oe 
5 at facilites are highly 8 4 WHY HE GOT OFF. Mune d Cm: Bizect, Kemp Town, Brighton — 2 882. 


Ar a guard mounting le of one of the line VARMOUTH. 


regiments the officer inspecting noticed that one of the 


Ftificial 
be : . J. Alexander, 25 Alderton, Road, Ormand Rood, Yarmouth ... 122 
mitted ad . men did t have the backs f his boots polist 4 J. Bilaborrow, Aq K „ 222. 
encouraged. > 1 the : beh brightness. . * IA A 15 2 —— Lane. — ‘oe. 
SS ee ia f “ t dosyou mean by appearing on parade in dirty BLACKPOOL. 
15 Firat Deserve and then Desire. boots?” he sternly ask: delinquent, Mes J. Fort, Devonshire en Devonport Park, Stockport ... 200. 
. ka zou will doub eis be aware, the temperature of Tommy looked down in innocent surprise at his toes. HB f. Pier. 8 — — mar Backpbol . = 
N. ie equshie that we ix gt| “Took behind!” cried the officer. ay 8 * * 
not suffer f the equa ot heat and cold usual “A good soldier never looks behind him, sir,” was | , 4 Hardman Reed. Old Chariton * 
7 — a nit inn | TR Aarp renee ees Be 
e — 1 deli htfull 1 me. O. 2 ooo —— eee 252 5 
ae she declared, °T will never marry ä tie Maer sm 
o desire : “No,” 41. any CLACTON. 
— OED ’ 1 
who hasn't t Enough to and ask for me.” . Birons, 42 Road, K W. „ = 200 
‘That's afl right, but yon must remember that your NE Lernen.. . 82 
. father has a } tart ind sudden joy hés often been ° SOUTHEND. Pa = — 200. 
a a . known to prove fatal in such cases.” 0 15 Tyler’s Avenue, Southend — 10 
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fellow is the cause eit anger will burst into 1 0 5 hesitate to kill in order to add to the number. 
uncon lable an reaten vengeance. e A Heartl 
are 5 pr -an 3 for their 5 baby To get 5 sn nat ese, 1 1 
sister ia what — . out Peper a string of beads, a penny brooch, a toy, a 
wit her, wend some ditance from home, and Heft tho ar marbles, young children of the unfortunate fi 
mit aero age rare coh ed Ret rae | Qe, gould deperde mand hat nie gt 
was our @alki bi had tehed the bab: tring o a o which was attach| 
ple 9 ig — ang 7 ak threepenny-bit—a threepenny-bit with a hole 
3 aoa oe en —— 1 The child was always with an elder sister on Sun- 
ad tskine i 1 2 6 1 hen oh 1 days, and there was no chance of a highway robber 
2 1 2 as 3 it en she met Moreover, the children knew the boy, and if 1 ciate 1 
The girl Ld ulated thet twas om the waste ground — 142 W who did it. 
that the woman had attacked her, and this led the PP Rigen Rema that — ence of the 
mother. to search in that direction. 5 on week-days the neck- 


Because He Wouldn't Give Her a Toy. with the Sender doth e 
Another of these girls—a pretty little maid of twelve | . On that information he acted. One day, when only 
—invented a blood-curdling story which caused the | the mother was at home, the sisters being out playin. 
utmost consternation in the neighbourhood. She | in another street near the school, the young hopeful 
declared that she had seen a man kill two children | suddenly rushed into her room. “Oh, Mrs. Joncs, 
and throw them into the canal. She described the | he exclaimed, “there's a little girl been run over in the 
man, and declared that it was a half-witted, inoffensive | nest street and I think it’s your Annie!” 
de ee Had. Balffen9 “aime, nal, | way into the bedroom, found the’ dramer, cpened it 
ne ing little mny home-made » found rawer, opened it, 
toys tothe children, ; — abstracted the necklace with the lucky 2 
next time Jim“ was seen he had a bad | bit on it. 
quarter of an hour, and might have been if a In all the cases that I know of childish criminality 
policemen passing by had not come to the rescue and of the insane type—none of these children are of 
rd the „The child was then cross-examined, normal intellect—there is a family history which 
and, apparently frightened by the policeman, said it | 8ccounts for everything 
Jim,” but him 


bd Many of them are pretty and neatly dressed, but | woman and then an old man, solely in order to get 
there is a strange, uncanny look in some of the faces. | possession of the cheap watches they wore. 
0 : e Yet are , uiring on the . ol After the boy’s arrest several watches were found 
. their ers the utmost vighanes. Some them | concealed in his home. They had no money valuc to 
1 ren a rime. become furiously in a moment, and if a school- ] him. He was simply collecting watches, and did not 


By GEO. R. SIMS. 


RECORDS CUARDED IM LOCKED VOLUMES. 


Ture is one phase in the mystery of life in the 
great City which I would gladly pass. But it is one 
of the strangest, one of the least known, and it is 
im ible to ignore it. : ' 
thoes whose duties or whose studies wing. them 
inte contact with the saddest phase of child-life in 
London know how terrible is the picture that could be 
painted by an artist who, in his desire for realism, did 
not shrink from the most painful details. 
It is not my desire, nor is it the purpose of these 
as ay re take the darkest view of the sins and sorrows 
of the City, 8 
truth—the appalling truth concerning the 
phase to which I am now referring is written in the 
récords of the schools in which the feeble-minded 
children of London are specially cared for and dealt 
with. In these volumes the family history of the 
parents of every child is written, the doctor's view of 
the‘child’s mental and physical condition is given, and 
nothing that can be ascertained for the guidance of the 
teavhers is left unrecorded. . 
The authorities have decided—and very wisely 
decided—that these 1 shall be bound with metal 


wain’t somebody very : In the case of a little lad who broke into a honsa 
‘Some time afterwards it was ascertained that the for the eae prem of killing a canary—and he kille: 
girl had invented the story for the deliberate purpose | it cruelly—the mother and father were “ afflicted,” and 
of getting “Jim” set upon and “hurt.” He had refused | the eight children of the family were all of violent 
to let her have a toy that she fancied for nothing. temper and a source of constant annoyance to th: 
Here in a mean street in the neighbourhood of the | neighbours. Six of them had been certified for “ special 
f : y Mr. i instruction —i. e., to be sent to the schools speciallz 
is a small four-roomed house. It is occupied by one | arranged for the feeble-minded. 
family who, in this neighbourhood, would be considered | , It was for a long time a widely-entertained idea that 
well-off. : é _ | for a great deal of juvenile crime the sensational stories 
The head of the family is a man of forty-five. He is | called “Penny Dreadfuls” were largely responsible. 
0 ileptic fits. He has an In the worst cases of juvenile crime—or, it would be 
income of £2 a week, derived from property left him | fairer to say, of pene insanity with a criminal 
* i j F Tine weekly by a — ch I have had personal knowledge, 
solicitor. His wife is older. She married him “for his | there has been no fiction reading at all. The appeal to 
* and as much as she can get in drink. | the imagination has been wholly lacking. The children 
There are five children at home. There were seven. | have acted on their own initiative or the suggestion f a 
' i fo 105 companion suffering from a similar lack of moral sense. 
; is dead. went out Buicide Among Children 
a walk with the boy of six one morning and never came | Here 1 1 : 
Tis. clive Ge Sak Gat bis f ae ee 
way. The next day a woman, going to her dustbin, | the offert Dp 1 
Made — » 3 box in which they had seen money placed. 


The Heraditary Taint. 
Not al ia it stn thet hes oot its mark upon the 


— T-am not going to a moral here or to urge a common table-knife which he had i 
reform. The is not the place. But I have been com- 3 boy had throttled the zounger] -Asked what he had taken the knife with in for, 
pelled to state the truth that the reason for the existence put the body in the dustbin. eS ee he said without the slightest hesitation, “To stick int 
n dur midst of a class of children who are dangerous Was inquired into the child said that “something body that tried to nab me.” ' : 
e him to do it.” This Cain of six is now in an asylum VV ee 

fere is a lad of fifteen. A few months the law | for idiots. When he gets his he will, if he led as he came out of the church that be seized hie 
decided that the time had come when the of | tefrains from further criminal violence, grow up and | quarry by both arms; otherwise he might have hal 
the’ home and the ctreets shall be denied him, and | ™arry and have a family. Practical proof of what the knife was carried for, 
„ where the commission of further te npg K — (| 
erimes guarded against, There is no sadder than—with a knowledge of increase. among n—the idea is 
— * r . this terrible wee life—to watch these poor | terrible! can hardly connect childhood with 


a One 
merates come out of the schools | deliberate self-destruction. How, one asks oneself, can 
— ve become so melancholy, so depressed, 20 
N to seek that which for all normal 
. — . 

answer @ large number. of attempts at 
to listen to the preyers unhappy paren’ . gs by children are not caused ne ue 
children Ww they are literally insane malice or mper. ne 
i ; pul away.” dominant ides is the ides af i denke and pain 
“I never know a moment's peace,” wailed one to others. A little mho attempted to commit suicide 
i by a explained after she 

had been reecued that she did it to upset her mother. 
this feature of our 
ong th unfortunate children 8 stress of civilisation. 
amusement. Most children have a with I bare made no mention of one phase of it with which 
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Mr. 


or, « inquired the a. 
“ee kind of you to suggest it,” I said; 


“I know your chen went on the t man 
oa expense sha'n't worry you. Well pay ali 

This put some enthusiasm into me. I grasped his 
hand warmly. 

“TH go," I said. “It sha'n't cost you more than a 
2 of guineas or so, and it will be money well spent, 
as the energy and vigour it will give me will enable 
me to 

The Editor chuckled. 

“How much did you say?” he asked. 

“Two pounds,” I returned, “or, say, three, or at the 
outside put it at four or even fi 

“Tt will cost us nine—pence.” 

My face fell. 

“You can’t go far cn ninepence,” I observed. 

“You can go as far as E pins Forest,” he answered. 

“But how about meals?” I queried. 

“Two meals are included. Look here, Doubleyou, 
we're sending off a party every day now in connection 
with the Fresh Air d. There's a contingent going 
to-day at 10.50. Go with them, romp with the little 
dears”—here his voice became quite tender—“play 
. puss - in- the- corner, and blind man’s 


“But I’m no good at that sort 
“Go!” he thundered. 


I went. 
STEAK PIES FOR DINNER. 


What a day. What an excitement. It would be 
impossible to describe the . which those children 
were got aboard the train. ree hundred under the 
care of the Rev. Cartmell Robinson took their seats 
at Liverpool Street, and seven hundred from the Hague 
Street schools, under the care of Mr. Frank Barnes, 
joined at Bethnal Green Junction. „ 

Poetically described, the train became a “ moving 
mass of meteoric music,” for those bonny children were 
as delighted as ever they could be at the prospect of 
the day before them, and seemed determined to let 
the whole world know the fact. . 

Loughton was reached at length, and here the order 
of the day was Shaftesbury Hall for dinner.” 

The dinner was substantial. Indeed, to see the dear 
little mites wrestling with their big beef-steak pies 
would have been a temptation to a betting man to lay 
odds on the pies conquering. But courage, persever- 
ance, and a good appetite, and the little ones came up 
smiling. 

HOPPING RACES. 

The afternoon was spent in the forest. 
actually walk with the children, who set off three 
abreast with banners flying. I followed at a respectful 
distance. I had an idea it would be well to come upon 
them suddenly and sce them in the midst of their 
enjoyment. 

found the children in a great open glade. How 
they were enjoying themselves! I came in time to see 
rts, and I me fascinated. 

I think that of all the set games the races caused 
the most amusement. Some of these were positively 
funny, for the children competing seemed to be even 
more anxious to cause pats from the onlookers than 


I didn't 


I had done 3 hops, and felt I was cover- 


SLUMBERING INNOCENCE. 


Then I went back to see the children again. I 
watched a game of cricket. 1 noted the children every- 
where, ski: 8 flowers, racing, and jump- 

each one ure of intense happiness. 

the midst of it all I came upon one sight that 
seemed to grow on me—8& of twelve asleep. 
Yes, asleep, in the midst of all the excitement and fun. 
I ej him respectfully, and, removing my hat 

ed quietly away, for I felt that one who could 
slumber as ha was doing i h 
must be cut out for a great place in life, possibly that 


of an alderman. 
I noticed that all the children wore badges, and bad 
. n 
of the wearer, 


an opportunity of examining some 
each was written the name and school 

and there were also full directicns as to what was to be 
done in case he or she should get lost. 


Are you a young housekoepe 


But Awakes to the Fact that he is having 
a Really Joyful Time. 


A Visit te Epping Forest with 1,000 Children. 


in the midst of all that noise | Th 


P. Doubleyou Makes a 
Martyr of Himself. 


— 


became aware of in 
little incidents that cast 
some interesting sidelights 


ould you lik N * F. A. F. movement 
“How w 0 o fewer than four pluoky little a isa) 
a da: in the country P” : Deal ked all the 


appointed of getting tickets b , 
way (a N of * miles) so as to join their more 
fortunate comrades. 

I learned that the outing is so looked forward to by 
the children that in many cases they have been unablo 
to sleep for the previous night, so excited were they 
at the thought of what was before them. 

Oh, those dear little children! How well they be- 
haved ! They came from typical East London, but 
they were as polite and as gentle as if they had never 
seenaslum. One little girl of nine was such a perfect 

icture of child-beauty that 1 bought a kiss from her 

or twopence. She was 80 ce ee about it that she 
offered me a drink of “kola” (I think that was the 
name on the bottle) and another kiss free. 

I declined the kola, but I took the kiss. The news 
of the kiss at twopence about. I discovered that I 
could purchase any number for fifty per cent. less. 

The railway station scene was one to remember. It 
took some doing to get the little tribe into the train. 
Personally, I was filled with admiration for the patient 
way that the station-master and his assistants worked 
at the task. en you come to remember that the 
task is a daily one during the summer you get to feel 
that these hg A servants of the Great Eastern Rail- 
be are truly heroes in their way, and are very 
stalwart allies of the F.A.F. 

£8 2s. pays for two hundred children. If you can't 
send this, send ninepence and pay for one. 


et — 
Hosson: “I-notice that a reporter has just written 


over three hundred words in a minute.” 
Robson: “Yes; but he’s nothing to be compared 


with the actor who writes a letter on the stage.” 
— — 
“War do the roses fade slowly away?” she inquired 


ically, 
“Well,” replied the baldheaded young man, “when 
ou think it over it’s all for the best. It’s more com- 
ortable to have them fade slowly away than to go off 
all of a sudden, like a torpedo.” 


— — — — 
ANYTHING TO PLEASE, 

In one of the military hospitals a bright, busy- 
looking and duty-loving woman bustled up to one of 
the wounded soldiers, who lay gazing at the ceiling 
above his cot. 

Can't I do something for you, my poor fellow?” 
said the woman imploringly. 

The “poor fellow” looked up languidly. The only 
things he really wanted just at that time were his 
discharge and perhaps some tobacco. 

When he saw the strained and anxious look on the 
good woman’s face, however, he felt sorry for her, and 
with perfect r he replied: Why, yes; you can 
wash my face if you want to.” 

I'd only be too glad to,” gasped the visitor e 

“ All right,” said the cavalier gallantly, go ahead. 
It’s been washed twenty-one times already to-day, but 
I don’t mind going through it again if it'll make you 
any happier.” 

— —— —d 

1's funny that you should be so tall. Tour 
brother, the artist, is short, isn’t he?” 

He (absently): “Yes, usually.” 

— — 

Mandan: “I’ve got a letter from Frank in India.“ 

Ethel: “Oh, how delightful!” 

Madge: Well, I’m not so sure about that. He 
tells me that he has shot a tiger, and if he can shoot 
another one he will get a pair of slippers made for me 
out of the skins.” 

— k pee 


USEFUL FOR ONE THING. 


A ramovs dramatist at a recent banqdet was asked 
to speak on success. “I suppose that failure is more 
familiar than success to all of us,” he said. “We work 
away. Four things fail. The fifth thing succeeds. 
The hardest workers have the most failures, but then 
they have the most successes too. 

“One of my early failures was a melodrama that I 
travelled a very long way to sell to a manager. This 
was in my youth, when I had confidence in myself. 

e manager returned my\melodrama. He said he 
didn’t care for it. T pointed out the merits in it which 
he had overlooked. proved that he would make a 

t mistake if he should not accept this work. But 
fre shook his head. ; 

Can't you use it at all?’ I asked desperately. 

Well,“ said he, ‘I might grind it up and use it for 
a snowstorm.’” 


rly. 


WHAT LAW TERMS MEAN. 


Beight Facts on a Dull Subject. 


When first an advocate defended a prisoner by his 
eloquence he did so for love as the friend of the 
accused. He faced the court as a “friend,” but that 
did not prevent him from hanging a little 8 
the back of his Lida to hold an Tittle present which 
the prisoner might bestow out of gratitude. The bag 
is gone, but the remains of it still hangs as a tag on 
the back of the barrister’s robe. 


It would almost seem as though the Law with a big 
“L” must be out of date at any price. Dress, language 
forms, customs, and ceremonies all have remain 
almost unchanged for centuries. 


The full-bottomed wig which the judge wears belongs 
to the Stuart epoch, and is therefore older far 
than the seventeenth century pigtailed production, 
which is the correct thing for court wear ; the language 
is almost prehistoric, and is worse than Hebrew to the 
unfortunate layman, while as for the machinery one 
can almost hear the wheels creak as they revolve. ' 


Legal documents were once rolls of paper, and the 
indictment of a criminal is still a roll of paper. Legal 
documents were written on parchment use paper 


was too expensive. Now parchment is expensive, 
paper cheap, but still at no end of cost and incon. 
venience legal documents are written upon a dressed 
skin. In cutting the skin to shape, the edge was 
indented or scalloped at the top with a penknife. ; 


_ To this day the head of the parchment is indented 
in the good old-fashioned style, though it is quite 
certain that very few laymen have the faintest notion 
why the document ins: “This Indenture Wit- 
nesseth.” The writing was originally in an ancient 
text such as men a thousand years ago, 
old English type is still kept for the first words. 
When William the Norman came over French became 
the language of law, and it still survives. Civil juris. 
diction at Assizes is still called a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer—that is, hearing and determining—and 
there are many other such egal phrases in eleventh 


century French. 
The Court of Exchequer, for instance, takes its name 
from the Chequered rt (Norman French i 


1 
a chess board) which formerly covered the table at 
which the judges presided. 


In times when very few people could write their own 
names they marked their signature by laying a dirty 


hand or pressing a dirty thumb on the parchment, 
hence the expression “witness my hand.” As there 
was some confusion between one dirty d and 


another, kings, nobles, and gentlemen adopted special 
signs by which they could be known. These were cut 
on stone and stam on wax. So appeared seals, 
pats to this day play so large a part in matters 
egal. < 

The seal remains in the Great Scal of the Kingdom, 
but now that all private persons can write their names 
and swear to the signature, we no longer need signet 
stones, 


The law, however, still prescribes the seal, and a 
round piece of red paper or wafer is stuck opposite the 
signature on a legal document to illustrate the words 
„Witness my hand and seal.” 


Even legal 1 of the antique. When Bill 
Sikes ta of being up before the beak,” he ~ 
probally does not realise that beak” comes from the 

xon beaq, which was their word for the gd collar 
worn by all magistrates in virtue of their office. 


The word assize has a curious origin. Originally 
derived from the Latin word assidere (to sit by), it 
came to mean an Assize of Food—that is, a weighing 
out of food by an official known as a sizar. 
degrees it assumed the judicial sense of meting out 
punishment due to crime. 


Even so common a term as a Court of Law is not 
without interest. The Anglo-Saxon curt implies 
simply an open 8 In early days Courts of Law 
were held in the open courts of palaces or castles, 
and it was a comparatively recent development to 
erect separate buildings for the express purpose of 
holding trials. Thus we can easily trace the connec- 
tion between Courts of Justice, Royal Courts, and 
ordinary Court yards. 


An accused person in the dock (so called from a 
German word meaning, * receptacle i" is called the 
prisoner at the Bar. r is a Welsh word meanin, 
simply tree branch, and was originally merely a 
separating the upper part of the court where the judges 
sat from the lower part where the spectators and 
counsel sat 

We get the same idea again in the word barrister, 
and once more in chancellor. The Latin word for the 
lattices which fulfilled the same purpose as the Bar is 
ca i. The chancellor, therefore, was the official 
who took charge of the Bar, and was privileged to 
admit suitors to the chief or royalty who in @ more 
primitive state of Society acted as judge. 


7 If so, and you want to avoid making mistakes, read the hints on 
Economice” in this week’s HOME NOTES. 
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fe there a Science of Dreams? 

Dr. Julius Nelson, of New York, has lately published 
the results of an examination he made of some 4,000 
of his dreams. He finds that the dreams of eveni 
generally follow great physical or mental f. 5 
are associated with the events of the day. The same 
apelin to night dreams, which, however, have more 
of a terrifying element in them. The most remarkable 
and pleasant are the morning dreams, occurring after 
complete rest of the brain. Fancy then appears to 
have tits widest range and activity, working marvellous 
n and giving clear vision of the past 
a A 

Dr; Nelson further finds that the vividness of his 
dreams is er a to regular fluctuations of twenty- 

that they also vary with 


eight! days, an the seasons, 
tela th Magen aad pil, Ln ld pupslae ouperstt- 
vivid in Marc n O au — 
tion zattaches 4 Gt 


0 special importance to in 
twelve nights from Christmas Day to January 6th. . 


e same and 

at the same 
There is a very striking instance of religi — 
tion in Heidel! an ancient city of One 


Germany. 
most im . that town is the 
of the Holy Ghost. the middle of 
this building a partition wall has t 

to the Roman 
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of salt, water, and flour 
. 
such wedlock were eligible 
for the high sacred 


house 
the Greeks, who, as an emblem of future plenty, 
ured and other fruits over the heads of both 
ride and bridegroom. 


. 3 1 * 
celebrated, indeed, need learnt from 
earliest infancy in this simple but way. If, 
again, it is remembered that in a land where every 
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WHEN FOREIGN 0B-NOB. 


They Adverflse to the World the Intimate Relat‘on- 
ship that Exists Between their Respective Nations, 


We have had an interchange of visits y se and 


one Paris 


but a real and lasting union. 
British fleet was enter- 


sail 

And a significant sy 
that the ships of Britain and of France lay side by 

greatest of French military ports. 

We have decided not to be outdone in cordiality by 
our French friends. The magnificent spectacle pro- 
vided by the illumination of the various battleships, 
cruisers, and ; moored in the Solent, the 


y are the 


0 P. 
i L visited our shores. While our tars 
U. f. sailors fraternised together, their officers 


711 
f 


Hf 
f 


ceiling, Bf series boon pel 
. Moreover, y, having been “piped ” 
to dinner in regulation —2 — by bos’un’s mates 
from tie Briti were not i when 
a ship's bell between the 

the eminent American 
resent were all 


them and to do them honour, the expression underneath 
0 jollity was of the 


On rare occasions, again, foreign fleets hob-nob in 
r en or ruler of one 
t . Queen Victoria, 

when 165 British warships, in four lines five miles 
in Eagih, between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, 
's record reign, just 
moored two lines of 
the days of this unex- 
and crews of the various 
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Curious Codes and Costly Cables. 


You don’t write a cablegram as you would a letter, 
inning with Dear Sirs” and ending with “I am, 
yours very faithfully.” Only millionaires could do 
such a thing. „ 
With rates ranging up to 7s. 7d. a word you have 
got to be more careful than you would even with an 
ordinary tannergram.“ 

Prices per word used to range a lot higher. But 
they are high enough still to render a first-rate 
“code,” expensive as it is, much more of a necessity 
than a luxury. 

As to the dearness of the code-books, it must be 
remembered that they may cost thousands of pounds 
to compile. Yet the number of copies sold may be so 
small as to be insignificant. Fancy prices per copy, 
then, are the rule. 

And it’s worth it. It’s often worth a fortune to get 
news quickly and secretly. So what is a paltry ten 
pounds expended on the latest code? Without talking 
of coups or fortunes, the business man may save that 
amount on an ordinary every-day message, which the 
use of the code-book reduces to the cost of a few 
chilling. 

r things are code messages to look at. 

en Admiral Rojdestvensky was hugging the coast 
of French China recently, preparatory to taking his 
fleet out for the Japs to send to the bottom, many 
such messages as this were received by the Govern- 
ment in St. Petersburg from the unfortunate officer: 
31625 28710 16429 25341 80314 72296 58532 43174. 

These groups of figures are all on the same prin- 
ciple. Take one of them. It might represent a word, 
or it might represent a sentence or part of one, 


No Gymnastics 


Footisn people often accuse me, and others in 
similar positions, of taking insufficient exercise. 

It is true that I lead what is called a “sedentary” 
life, and that I travel to and from the suburbs to the 
City daily, and work in an office. It is true also that, 
in my spare time, I do not devote myself wholly to 
smacking small balls about with pieces of wood, or to 
waving my arms about clasping iron fragments, or 
dangling myself in mid-air from diabolical contrivances 
known as parallel or horizontal bars. : 

But anybody who says that I do not take any excrcise 
daily is a stranger to the truth. Why, my ay is one 
long bout, one incessant tourney, one sustained joust. 

in early in the morning. Even in the act of 
getting up and dressing, I run through a whole 
Kan an of beneficial exercises. Opening y 

of drawers to get out secretive linen alone works 
my arms a bit. Hunting for boots under beds bends the 
frame and imparts suppleness to the body. Lifting the 
2 jug and pouring water from it acts beneficially 
on my arms and my wrists. Dressing generally 
7 various muscles, while the tying of a tie 
— tight dou euler is almost as good as a 
-war to atrophi ints. 
“ay excited descent of three flights of stairs to break- 
fast sets in motion various internal organs, while a 
hasty mastication of bacon, bread-and-butter, if 
inimical to the digestive juices, nds to 


devel 
— 


certainly te 
exercise the muscles of the jaw. [Quite unnecessary. 


Prln the first half of the distance to my railway 
station, contriving as I do so to develop the muscles of 


The first two figures would represent the page of 
Admiral Roj’s code-book in which the word or words 
would be found.- Turning to that page in his duplicate 
copy of the book, the Minister’s secretary at St. 
Petersburg would at once see what the remaining three 
figures stood for. Having translated one group of 
figures, he would go on to the next, and so on. 

A lengthy business this, calling for special training. 
But, not to speak of Russia, sometimes the head of a 
Government department even in this country will 
prefer to do this work for himself rather than intrust 
the task to any subordinate. 

Another form of cryptographic message will be after 
the following style : 
bread tea table spoons lettuce chair carpet cold. 

No reference to five o’clock tea this, whatever it 
may look. Probably Lord Charles Beresford received 
some such message when he got his instructions what 
to do with the Russian fleet if it ventured nearer the 
Far East than the Spanish port of Vigo until some 
explanations had been rendered on a certain recent 
occasion. 

Other forms of cypher message are constructed by 
transposing letters of the alphabet—making d stand 
for e, e represent b, and so on. 

This form of message is about as secret as any, but 
uite as costly—because as long—as one written in 
ull, plain English. 8 

Press messages are occasionally built up from code- 
books. But a foreign correspondent would have to be 
a genius to send some messages in this form—so very 
different are their contents from the more e 
commercial phrases for which provision is made in 


for Me! ww 


two or three fingers by twisting round them, in winter, 
my wi -stick, and in summer my umbrella. Being 
rather ly in my time instincts, I usually find it 
necessary to run the second half of the journey, whereby 
I still further develop the inte organs before- 
mentioned. 

The scramble for a seat in a railway carriage—I live 
in a northern suburb, into which, however, civilisation 
is rapidly penetrating—has all the advantages of a 
Rugby “scrum,” and the opening of the carriage-door 
is wrist-play. 

It I should secure a seat (rare) the peas upon m 
sides from six jumbled neighbours (elderly) does muc 
to develop those otherwise quiescent muscles. Should 


I, however, not get a seat, act of ing the hat 
ack for support is, in many ways, 2 as any 
horisontal bar exercise 


— — it will probably be necessary for me to seek 
another compartment at some interval during the 
journey, the hunt for which has many of the vaunted 
the chase, circulates the blood, and imparts a 


joys 
3 glow to the skin. 
The shakings of my railway carriage on its townward 
journey I will set against any ho k exercise, and 


seeing that it is followed daily by some twenty minutes’ 
ride on an omnibus of antiquated pattern over primi- 
tively paved roads, it will be seen that on my way to 
the office I really participate in the pleasures of the 
5 and my liver is accordingly benefited. 
e excited grip 

descend from the v 
twinge to my arm muscles, and a brief 


ing of the bus rail in order to 
icle while in motion gives — 
to the 


The Art of Messages 

Ot cis ond Briefly. 
the code-books. Asa matter of fact, brevity is usually 
achieved by sending the information in skeleton form. 

A London sub-sites will receive about ten words 
from a correspondent in Japan, and will amplify this 
into a column of most excellent reading. t 
after all the cost is not 80 great. ' 

It is a mistake, however, to imagine, as some 
sceptical persons pretend to do, that some of the more 
enterprising dailies do not spend huge sums -when 
occasion requires on foreign telegrams. As much as 

„000 has n spent on the foreign news contained 
in one issue of a paper only, 

Every Sunday the Times has the monopoly of a 
certain cable for receiving long despatches from its 
Calcutta and other Indian correspondents. 

The cable companies do not like code messages. 
They know that they divert vast sums of money 
annually from their coffers. But they daren’t refuse 
them, for fear of what the Government might do. 

So they protect themselves to the extent of limiting 
each word to ten letters. A German, for instance, 
would not be allowed to send Feuerversicherungsgescll- 
schaft (fire insurance company) as one word. 

A class of men who make money out of cablegrams 
have received the name of “packers.” These men are 
feally editors, for long messages intended to be cabled 
are intrusted to them by business houses to be pruned 
and reduced to the lowest “sending” limits. Of the 
money thus saved they receive a percentage. 

The actual compilation of the big codes is a, well- 

id but brain-racking business. Experts have to be 
‘all there,” and to know many languages. A fair 
proportion of them go mad. 


WwW | By the Cantankerous Crank, | 
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office and a clamber up four flights of stairs makes up 
section one of my daily exercises. But there are lots 
moro to follow. 

Even in my daily work I can claim to indulge in one 
continuous series of healthy exercises. (No, I am not 
the Fighting Editor, and have no sympathy with brute 
force.) The exercises in question are derived in 
nothing more nor less than the search for material for 
my articles, which necessitates my constant reference 
to various ponderous tomes. 

Half an hour with the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
alone does no end to pull up the arm muscles, the 
lifting of half a dozen of the massive volumes in 
succession, and the constant twisting round of the 
revolving bookcase, being equal to any amount of 
dumbbell exercise. Add to this occasional forays with 
— and biographical dictionaries, with the 
n fingering of old P. N. files, and you will 

ily see that in one branch alone of my work I get 
in a lot of exercise. . 

I pet walking and jumping exercise in the course 
of the day in the matter of paying some half a dozen 
calls upon the Editor, who sits three flights under me, 
and „ other visits upon various members of 
the staff for information. [And tobacco.— Ep.] 

In the evening I just reverse on my way home all 
the same exercises as those I cited in connection with 
ri hog journey. And I finish up a strenuous, 
athletic day with a brisk walk across the road to the 
ocal library. 

7 a" they dare to tell me I don’t get enough exercise ! 


Holiday Blunders to Guard Against. 


fro health point of view, are 

* in apite — a the 
teaching of the medical profession 
added to the aed of the past which the 
blunderers have undergone. It is nowadays quite usual 
for a doctor to be called in to see a man or a woman, 
whose first words ars: “I am unfortunate in be: 
8 ill at this tens, ef have only just come 

m my summer ! 
in place of the word “unfortunate,” the poorly 
one were to use the word “silly” or “foolish,” there 
2 
an 


Hormar blunders, 
as common as ever 
and 


doctor and he 
while on holi- 


ust the same with regard to smoking. 


Many a 
man who spends his day at a make 


two ounces of tobacco last a week or more, but when 
1 | he will sometimes actually smoke an ounce 
a day, and wonder why it is that he has a little flutter- 
ing pensation in the region of the heart. 
any folks * a holiday and leave their usual 
common-sense behind them along with their winter 
overcoats. For when at home they would not dream 
of indulging in many of the mad antics which they 
ractice by the ore or the mountain side, and 
Prey fail to understand many little truths which, when 
at their own table, are perfectly plain to them. 
3 of realising that = 1 N is the 
0 opportunity many of us have of paying in 
to cat own edit balance at the bank of health, many 
mien and women actually use the opportuni 
exactly opposite direction, and draw out of 
when they should be paying in a substantial 
Could anything be more absurd? 
And whi some, Ol paying in, why do not more 
ns who have the necessury ability use their 
idays by a real change of occupation; why not try 
and write an account of anything curious or out of the 
way? The r — = — ſind rest 
and change in doing this, and migh i earn a 
und or two. A couple of hours a e cond easily 
be spared for such a pleasant task, and it could be done 
out of doors in good weather as easily as indoors. 
Such a s tion as the above eye ma with 


in an 
e bank 
deposit. 


By a Hospital Man, 


word to come along, and the joy of seeing one’s thoughts 
gradually unfold and spreai themselves out on the 
open page for others to appreciate, are surely “worth 
a trial,” as the enterprising advertisers say ‘when 
writing of their wares. 2 

Some people come to hospital after a holiday and 
complain that their livers are out of order. m- 
mercial travellers are often found in this class, and 
the outcome of inquiries is usually to the effect that 
when at work the traveller covers a very considerable 
distance on foot day after day, yet when on holiday 
he has just lounged and lazed about the livelong day, 
not walking a mile at the outside. 

That is resting, indeed, but the traveller does not 
rest all his organs, for he will candidly admit that his 
appetite was splendid, or better than usual. The 
mistake he made was in “stoking the engine” more 
r when it had nothing to do than when it 

ad to keep his mind and body all day at hard work. 
Small wonder, then, that his poor liver became 
ol and troublesome, 
ere is also the blunder of taking rooms where the 
views from the windows are lovely, but where the 
sanitary a ments are shocking. 

It is difficult to know where to leave off on this 
subject of common holiday mistakes. If those who are 
about to take a holiday would only give a little of the 
thought to these pitfalls that they lavish upea new 
suits, and hats, and dresses, and boots, there would be 
much less sickness and unhappiness following the 
break-away from work than is the case in these modern 


A charming complete Story. entitled The Outsider,” appeare in HOME NOTES this weelte 
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fe there a Science of Dreame? 
Dr, Julius Nelson, of New York, has lately published 
the results of an examination he made of some 4,000 
of his dreams. He finds that the dreams of Lage | 
generally follow great physical or mental fatigue, 
are atsociated with the events of the day. The same 
polices to night dreams, which, however, have more 
a terrifying element in them. The most remarkable 
nd pleasant are the morning dreams, occurring after 
te rest of the brain. Fancy then appears to 
have tits widest range and activity, working marvellous 
transformations, and giving clear vision of the past 


and the future 
that the vividness of his 


Dr> Nelson further finds 


pril. An old ular supersti- 
tion ;attaches special importance * in the 
twelve nights from Christmas Day to January 6th. . 
Where are Roman Catholic and Protestant 
‘Services held in the same Building and 

“at the same Time ? 


of the most im 

this building s pation ‘wall bs ‘ 
a ition 8 

‘ag the Roman Catholic and the 


services acco: 


Protestant ritual may be held at the same time. 
In, the year 1719 an attempt was made by 
Protestants 


i 


Hi 


* 7 3 


the Greeks, who, as an 


poured See and other fruits over the heads of both 
ride bridegroom. 


“"T sha’n’t ind that,” 


A WELI-ENowN 


cricketing story in 
the- 
2 


: is “Strange Scenes,” is to be 
astride upon its r repay 


cheerfully, “if I miss nothing else! 
—— — 
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BEADS OR TAILS. 


gentleman tells a good 


which figures Lieutenant-General 
A play against e Hlinae 
tossed with the Hindn 

sie ein tire ts 


anid tha wity ons “we wish to go in first, 
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WHEN FOREIGN FLEETS HOB-HOB. 


They Adverflse to the World the Intimate Relation. 
ship that Exists Between their Respective Nations, 


We have had an interchange of visits by British and 
French workmen, our legislators have Taone Paris 
amid expressions on every side of the goodwill of all 
classes, and the same ac ledgment of our regard 
for France was upon her members of Parlia- 
ment when they invaded our of London. 

But it remained for the splendid fleets of France and 
Britain to publish to all the world that the ententc 
cordiale ing between the nations was not a shallow 
or trumpery onship, but a real and lasting union. 
Forty years ago, it is true, 3 British fleet was enter 
tained at Brest, and a f ght later, with great 
rejoicing, the French Navy was welcomed 

visit to our fleet at Portsmouth. 

At Brest last month the town authorities and the 
officers of the French fleet epent quite a fortune in 
entertaining British sailors. 

And a significant symbol to all Powers was the fact 
that the ships of Britain and of France lay sido by 
side in the greatest of French military porta, 

We have decided not to be outdone in cordiality by 

our French friends. The magnificent spectacle pro- 

vided by the illumination of — — ane 

„ and destroyers moo’ in olent, the 

i dinner the balls, and the other 

items of the festivities are manifestations of comrade- 

than those exhibited by the 

leet The Brest and Portsmouth 

festivities are advertisements to all the world that 

France and Great Britain realise with equal conviction 

how extensive and how * are the m — malarial 

they possess in common. ey are the 
ls of true friendship. 

An instance in point occurred last autumn when an 
American visited our shores. While our tars 
U. f. sailors fraternised together, their officers 
were ata id banquet in the Savoy Hotel. 
The — 3 “en i 1 1 arranged i 
three columns, each ~ i e-rigge: 
mast, the warships of Great Britain and n 
board 


upon its 


„ and port and star- 
* Even Savoy waiters were dressed as 


ic lights were suspended from life-belts in the 


company, having been “ piped” 
regulation naval fashion by bos’un’s mates 
British Navy, were not ised when 
struck on a ship’s bell between the 
of the eminent American 
tigh celebrities mt were all 
i between the 
I motive of the banquct. 
feted in Rome some 

and Portugal, when 
zin th turned out to welcome 
them honour, the expression underneath 
the festivities jollity was of tho 
between these nations and Great 


fleets ss in 
r or ruler of one 
8 i Quee pg 
in es five miles 

a Tale of Wight 

record rei just 
fen lees <l 

of this unex- 
of the various 
friendly terms, 
being largely 
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Curious Codes and Costly Cables. 


You don’t write a cablegram as you would a letter, 

inning with “Dear Sirs” and ending with “I am, 

yours very faithfully.” Only millionaires could do 
such a thing. ; 

With rates ran; up to 7s. 7d. a word you have 
got to be more careful than you would even with an 
ordinary Maga. — 

Prices per word used to range a lot higher. But 
they are high enough still to render a first-rate 
“code,” expensive as it is, much more of a necessity 
than a luxury. 

As to the dearness of the code-books, it must be 
remembered that they may cost thousands of pounds 
to compile. Yet the number of copies sold may be so 
small as to be insignificant. Fancy prices per copy, 
then, are the rule. 

And it’s worth it. It’s often worth a fortune to get 
news quickly and secretly. So what is a paltry ten 
pounds expended on the latest code? Without talking 
of anne or sen the —— man may nave thas 
amount on an ordinary every-day message, w the 
use of the code-book reduces to the cost of a few 
chilling. 

Queer things are code messages to look at. 

When Admiral Rojdestvensky was hugging the coast 
of French China recently, preparatory to taking his 
fleet out for the Japs to send to the bottom, many 
such messages as this were received by the Govern- 
ment in St. Petersburg from the unfortunate officer: 
31625 28710 16429 1 80814 72296 58582 43174. 

These groups of figures are all on the same prin- 
ciple. Take one of them. It might represent a word, 
or it might represent a sentence or part of one, 


No Gymnastics 


Foorisn people often accuse me, and others in 
similar positions, of taking insufficient exercise. 

It is true that I lead what is called a “sedentary” 
life, and that I travel to and from the suburbs to the 
City daily, and work in an office. It is true also that, 
in my spare time, I do not devote myself wholly to 
smacking small balls about with pieces of wood, or to 
waving my arms about clasping iron fragments, or 
dangling myself in mid-air from diabolical contrivances 


known as parallel or horizontal bars. 
But anybody who says that I do not take ay exercise 
daily is a stranger to the truth. Why, my day is one 


one incessant tourney, one sustained joust. 
early in the morning. Even in the act of 
getting u pry erm I run through a whole 
e of beneficial exercises. Opening unruly 
thee of drawers to get out secretive linen alone works 
for boots under beds bends the 
ppleness to the body. Lifting the 
jug and pouring water from it acts beneficially 
wrists. Dressing generally 
while the tying of a tie 


phied joints. 
ted descent of tures flights of stairs to break- 


exci 
fast sets in motion various internal organs, while a 
hasty mastication of m, bread-and-butter, if 


inimical to the digestive juices, certainly tends to 
exercise the muscles of the jaw. (Quite unnecessary. 


—Ep. . 
ED] the first half of the distance to my railway 
station, contriving as I do so to develop the muscles of 


The first two figures would represent the page of 
Admiral Roj’s code-book in which the word or words 
would be found.- Turning to that page in his duplicate 
copy of the book, the Minister's secretary at St. 
Petersburg would at once see what the remaining three 
figures stood for. Having translated one group of 
figures, he would go on to the next, and so on. 

A lengthy business this, calling for special training. 
But, not to speak of Russia, sometimes the head of a 
Government department even in this country will 
prefer to do this work for himself rather than intrust 
the task to any subordinate. 

Another form of cryptographic message will be after 
the following style: 
bread tea table spoons lettuce chair carpet cold. 

No reference to five o’clock tea this, whatever it 
may look. Probably Lord Charles Beresford received 
some such message when he got his instructions what 
to do with the Russian fleet if it ventured nearer the 
Far East than the Spanish port of Vigo until some 
explanations had been rendered on a certain recent 
Other fi f cyph tructed b 

er forms o er message are construc 
transposing letters of the alphabet—making d stand 
for e, e represent b, and so on. 

This form of message is about as secret as any, but 
ae as costly—because as long—as one written in 


ull, plain English. 8 

Press messages are occasionally built up from code - 
books. But a foreign correspondent would have to be 
a . to send some messages in this form—so very 
different are their contents from the more stereotyped 
commercial phrases for which provision is made in 


for Me! ww 


two or three fingers by twisting round them, in winter, 


my walking-stick, and in summer my umbrella. Being 
rather tardy in my time instincts, I usually find it 
nece to run the second half of the journey, whereby 


sgary 
I still further develop the inte 
mentioned. 

The scramble for a seat in a railway carriage—I live 
in a northern suburb, into which, however, civilisation 
is rapidly penetrating—has all the advan of a 
Rugby “scrum,” and the opening of the carriage-door 
is wrist-play. 

It I should secure a seat (rare) the R upon m 
sides from six jumbled neighbours (elderly) does muc 
to develop those otherwise quiescent muscles. Should 
I, however, not get a seat, the act of grasping the hat 
rack for support is, in many ways, as as any 
horizontal bar exercise. 

n, it will probably be necessary for me to seek 
another com ent at some interval during the 
journey, the hunt for which has many of the vaunted 
1°73 of the chase, circulates the blood, and imparts a 

ealthy glow to the skin. 

The 48 of my railway 1 its townward 
journey I will set against any horseback exercise, and 
seeing that it is followed daily by some twenty minutes’ 
ride on an omnibus of antiquated pattern over primi- 
tively Pompe roads, it will be seen that on my way to 
the office I really participate in the pleasures of the 
roughrider, and my liver is accordingly benefited. 

e excited grip ing of the bus rail in order to 
descend from the vehicle while in motion gives another 
twinge to my arm muscles, and a brief walk to the 


organs before- 


The Art of Sending Messages 
Secretly and . 

the code- books. As a matter of fact, brevity is usually 

achieved by sending the information in skeleton form. 

A London sub-editor will receive about ten words 
from a correspondent in Japan, and will amplify this 
into a column of most excellent reading. that 
after all the cost is not so great. : 

It is a mistake, however, to imagine, as some 
sceptical persons pretend to do, that some of the more 
enterprising dailies do not spend huge sums when 
occasion requires on foreign telegrams. As much as 
£2,000 has been spent on the foreign news contained 
in one issue of a paper only, 

Every Sunday the Times has the monopoly of s 
certain cable for receiving long despatches from its 
Calcutta and other Indian correspondents. 

The cable companies do not like code messages. 
They know that they divert vast sums of money 
annually from their coffers. But ‘they daren’t refuse 
them, for fear of what the Government might do. 

Zo they protect themselves to the extent of limiting 
each word to ten letters. A German, for instance, 
would not be allowed to send Feuerversicherungagesell- 
schaft (fire insurance company) as one word. 

A class of men who make money out of cablegrams 
have received the name of “ packers.” These men are 
feally editors, for long messages intended to be cabled 
are intrusted to them by business houses to be pruned 
and reduced to the lowest “sending” limits. Of the 
money thus saved they receive a percentage. 

The actual compilation of the big codes is a; well- 
paid but brain-racking business. Experts have to be 
“all there,” and to know many languages. A fair 
proportion of them go mad. 


V By the Cantankerom Ca. 
— OSS 


office and a clamber up four flights of stairs makes up 
section one of my daily exercises. But there are lots 
moro to follow. 

Even in my daily work I can claim to indulge in one 
continuous series of healthy exercises. (No, I am nut 
the Fighting Editor, and have no sympathy with brute 
force.) The exercises in question are derived in 
nothing more nor less than the scarch for material for 
my articles, which necessitates my constant reference 
to various ponderous tomes. 

alf an hour with the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
alone does no end to pull up the arm muscles, the 
lifting of half a dozen of the massive volumes in 
succession, and constant twisting round of the 
revolving bookcase, being equal to any amount of 
dumbbell exercise. Add to this occasional forays with 
— and biographical dictionaries, with the 


arequestt fingering of old P.W. files, and you will 
ily see that in one branch alone of my work I get 
in a lot of exercise. 


I pet walking and jumping exercise in the course 
of the day in the matter of paying some half a dozen 
calls upon the Editor, who sits three flights under me, 
and in paying other visits upon various members of 
the sta for information. [And tobaceo.— Ep.] 

In the evening I just reverse on my way home all 
the same exercises as those I cited in connection with 
my townward journey. And I finish up a strenuous, 
athletic day with a brisk walk across the road to the 
local library. 

P se they dare to tell me I don't get enough exercise! 


Holiday Blunders to Guard Against. 


Hotrpay blunders, from a health point of view, are 
as common as ever they were in spite of all the 
teaching an of the medical profession, 
added to the experiences of the past which the 
blunderers have 3 It is nowadays quite 
for a doctor to be called in to see a man or a woman, 
whose first words ars: “I am unfortunate in be 
taken ill at this time, for I have only just come ba 
from my summer holiday!” 1 

If, in place of the word “unfortunate, the poorly 
one were to use the word “silly” or “foolish,” there 
would be more truth and reason in his or her state- 
ment, since it is only because of stupid conduct and 
lack of moderation that there is any poorliness. 

a br sera tt pela ote St 

ascertains that hi ient has, while o ° 

dag bes "i too much, or bathed 
dally for too long a 
cycled too much, or 
late, or risen too early, 


piece of 
mechanism, it wi 
If it is the custom of 


Just the same with regard to e 


two ounces of tobacco last a week or more, but when 
11 he will sometimes mom A smoke an ounce 
a day, wonder why it is that he has a little flutter- 
2 in the region of the heart. 
any folks i a holiday and leave their usual 
common-sense behind them along with their winter 
overcoats. For when at home they would not dream 
of indulging in many of the mad antics which they 
ractice by tho — Sd or the mountain side, and 
hey fail to understand many little truths which, when 
at their own table, are perfectly plain to them. 
Re of realising that Le apnea) moles is the 
0 opportunity many of us have o ying in 
to sae own credit balance at the bank th, many 
men and women actually use the r in an 
exactly opposite direction, and draw out of the bank 
when they should be paying in a substantial deposit. 
Could pes ge be more absurd ? 
And while 5 paying in, why do not more 
rsons who have the necessary ability use their 
olidays by a real change of occupation; why not try 
and write an account of anything curious or out of the 
way? The non-writing man or woman w. find rest 
and change in doing this, and might 5 earn a 
ound or two. A couple of hours a day could easily 
be spared for such a pleasant task, and it could be done 
out of doors in good weather as easily as indoors. 
Such a 175 — 11 Ae may be mat —— 
the retort: “Oh! I wan y myself w. go for 
a holiday,” and it is made all too ly of the 
pleasure and fascination there is in attempting to do 
something new and unusual. The pause for the right 


By a Hospital Man, 


word to come along, and the joy of seeing one’s thoughts 
gradually unfold and spreai themselves out on the 
open for others to appreciate, are surely “worth 
a trial,” as the enterprising advertisers say when 
writing of their wares. . 

Some people come to hospital after a holiday and 
complain t their livers are out of order. Com- 
mercial travellers are often found in this class, and 
the outcome of inquiries is usually to the effect that 
when at work the traveller covers a very considerable 
distance on foot day after day, yet when on holiday 
he has just lounged and lazed about the livelong day, 
not walking a mile at the outside. 

That is resting, indeed, but the traveller does not 
rest all his organs, for he will candidly admit that his 
appetite was splendid, or better than usual. The 
mistake he made was in “stoking the engine” more 

nerously when it had nothing to do than when it 

d to keep his mind and body all day at hard work. 
Small wonder, then, that his poor liver became 
el and troublesome, 

ere is also the blunder of taking rooms where the 
views from the windows are lovely, but where the 
sanitary n are shocking. 

It is difficult to know where to leave off on this 
subject of common holiday mistakes. If those who are 
about to take a holiday would only give a little of the 
thought to these pitfalls that they lavish upea new 
suits, and hats, and dresses, and boots, there would be 
much less sickness and unhappiness following the 


break-away from work than is the case in these modern 


A charming complete story, entitled The Outeider,” appeare in HOME NOTES this weeks 
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ve Examinations 


| WHAT GREAT AUTHORITIES HAVE TO SAY 


Dy H. F. Wright, M. A., LL.D. (Cam. ). the 
* Celebrated cig A Coach. g 
never been claimed t examinations, or 
3 by this means, are perfect, but that fewer 
mistakes are made than in other a ae 
Your contributor states that if a candidate be 
unsuccessful in only one subject he fails. This is not 
the case in all the chief examinations, and where it is, 
the qualifying minimum is so low that you will seldom, 
if ever, find & candidate who has failed from this cause. 
As to success in life depending on examination, it does 
not—there are so many other things to be taken into 
consideration —‘but a one who is able to pass is the 
likely to succeed. . 
18 to the scholars having bad nerves, if they are not 
sound enough at the age of 19—21 not to be worried at 
an examination, a not likely, except in rare 
instances, to stand the stress of modern life. 
As to the preparation, say, of history or literature 
instead of Frenc — oe 1 is abs ee — 
e knows what is the subject of the examina sper, 
— in a public examination the time - table and subjects 
are most clearly defined. ee 
As to so-called cramming, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that a pupil can learn up in a few hag? enough to pass 
any examination comprising, say, six different sub is 
the Arey examination, for instance. 


ndi- 
ho have this wonderful memory, and rely on it, 
genera ay find. themselves towards = bottom of the 
ist (I have fifteen years’ rience). 
15 3 are very li 7 useless ; they form part 
educa- 


of general 

tion, andcapacity „ « leon aod 
to learn one e LN be, 
im aca 5 e J . 
to — — 

— Geo. E. Skerry, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., 
N * Principal of Skerry’s College. 

(1) Your contributor asks in his article the very 

rtinent question: “Can any better means be devised 7 
Branted it is not good—no examinational systems are 
—but no better scheme has yet been devised in the 
selection of candidates. The authorities of the War 
Office have studiously attempted to find a via media. 

2) “The — 931 system is a lottery, a make- 
believe, an absurdity.” 

A great deal is ee in this sentence. Then 
why not kill the system? Successful men do not think 
it an absurdity. Life is a lottery where some draw 

rizes, but the majority have to be content with blanks. 
The ee = ö history, literature 
8 0 ra; res in i P 5 
rod ay — is difficult to understand. In 
most examinations separate pene are given in each 
subject, and a “smattering” will not pass a man. 

& “Cramming.” Volumes have already been 
written for and against the system. Suffice it to say 
that no educationalist worthy of the name is in favour 
of cramming pure and simple. To gain success to-day 
in examinations thorough systematic training 1s 


seston neces- 

wy be — * 2. re 

Ww. thorou 8 Ne 1 
Ce rough Sy oe Era 


In. nv Jamre Cusack, LL.D., Principal of 
Day Training College, Finsbury Street. 

Tun question Are Examinations Worth- 
less 7 —is interesting, but so is the question “Are 
Men Worthless?” “ Houses Worthless?” and so 
on ad 1 There can be only one kind of answer 
to all questions: Some houses are worthless ; 
some men are worthless; and some examinations are 
#0 5 
The evidence, stated to be abundant, that not the 
brilliant men at examination, but the mediocre or 
inferior turn out to be the most successful afterwards, 
is not evidence for or against examinations, but is 
evidence that there are other influences besides ability 

ich tend to make or mar a man’s success, and these 
influences are, for the most part, corrupt in their nature. 

writer argues that examinations are unfair be- 
cause some men are nervous, and fail through their 
nervousness ; but are there not times in the subsequent 
career of every man when he will be called upon to 
take a decision under circumstances de ing as 
much coolness and self-control as are required in the 
examination room, a decision upon which may depend 
the life of a patient, the fortune or the reputation of a 
client, or the fate of a nation; and if calmness and 
self-control be essential under such circumstances, 
would it not be an argument in favour of examinations 
that they eliminate men who are wanting in these 
valuable qualities? : 

The writer says that on the result of an unsatisfactory 
examination a de t binds itself to pay out 
of pounds during the course of a life-time to 
a successful candidate, even though he may not be 


of it. 
There is nothtxg whateter in the rules of the Civil 
0 prevent the dismissal of a candidate, how- 
ever successful at examination, if during or at the end 


pro 
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ON THE SUBJECT. Some method of selection 
. must be found, and 29 
who cares to make himself acquainted with the Civil 
Service as it is now will have no hesitation in coming 
to the conclusion that the examination system has 
been a decided improvement. 

Nothing is perfect in this world, but what is good 
can be made better, and any extension or improvement 
of our examination system should include oral exami- 
nation to a much 


IV.—By Bernard de Bear, Princi 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School. 
I HAVE read with much interest the article under the 


above heading. I must say that there is very much in 
it with which I find 8 in cordial disagreement. 

There are many persons prominent educationalists 
among them—who decry examinations, but speaking 
from a ＋ experience of over twenty-one years in the 

g of commercial subjects and in preparing for 
commercial, Civil Service, and professional examina- 
tions, I verfture to assert that public examinations do 
an immense amount of good and only an infinitesimal 
amount of harm. 

Many of those who now make a mastery of their 
subjects would never have got beyond a feeble 
mediocrity without the incentive provided by some 
examination like that of the Society of Arts or the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

It jp absurd to talk about “luck” and “ nervous- 
ness”; these are the last refuges of the dull and the 
. unprepared, who fail for want of thoroughness and lack 

of mental power. Nervousness,” to my mind, is onl 
another name for “lack of knowledge,” and the candi- 
date who feels himself to be well prepared for the task 
he is about to undertake is seldom or never afflicted 
with that form of “nervousness” which renders him 
powerless to display his talents to the greatest advan- 
tage. “Thoroughness” is the key-note of it all; and 
here again is another argument in favour of examinations. 
Whatever may have been said of the system of 
examinations in the past, nowadays all examinations 
conducted by reputable bodies are ed on broad and 
liberal lines, and are so far-reaching and searching that 
cramming is of little use, and thorough mastery is 
— ly every student's ideal. 

The writer of your article refers to “science and 
langu as subjects which will be of no use to a 
candidate in his professional career! 

I should like to Rnow of any profession in which a 
sound knowledge of modern languages would not be of 
enormous advantage, or where a firm 1 of at least 
the elements of general science would not be a boon, 
or would not have a broadening and widening influence 
upon his ideas oy F 


generally. 4 raat St 


V.—Mr. John Gibson, M. A., the Civil Service 
Expert. 


Many of the remarks in your article are indis- 
putable. At the same time, though examinations may 
not be a perfect test. what substitute would the writer 
suggest? We cannot expect perfection in an imperfect 
rt Mah can only aim at coming as near to it as 


ible. 

I hold that examinations are a most valuable instru- 
ment in differentiating candidates. 

Grit and pluck play a most important part in them ; 
and it is nonsense to say that the so-called“ crammer’s” 
candidates are filled up with knowledge that lasts only 
for a few days. 

The tutor worth his salt teaches and educates; he 
tries to develop the pupil’s intelligence ; he knows not 
the word “cram” save as a term applied by those who 
cannot teach to those who can. 

No doubt much might be done in the way of more 
careful selection of subjects. We would suggest that 


English, history, aphy, elementary mathe- 
matics, and Modern nguages play a prominent part 
in these tests. 


We would also advise more care being taken in the 
selection of examiners in the oral work. Let us have 
men who can read well and distinctly to give out the 
dictation, and foreigners of good education to conduct 
the oral conversation in their different languages; and 
in that case there will be a better chance of selecting the 


oceupy the posts 4... 0 
offered for compe = ——— 
tition. * * 


Lirtit Bor: How soon are you and Sis goin’ to be 


married?” 
Accepted Suitor: “She hasn’t named the day yet. 
I hope she does not believe in lon engagements. : 
Little Boy: “Sho doesn’t, I know, ‘cause her 
engagements have been short.” 
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PEOPLE WHO GIVE ME COPY. 


By One of P.W.’s Regular Contributors. 


Ir it were not for bores, dear reader, I should die of 
starvation. For I am a writer for F. W., and it is 
bores who both give me inspiration and “ (ON : 

1 this, do not let me give the impression I write 
dull articles. On the contrary, flippancy is, im me, 
rather a speciality. Bores give me my brightest ideas, 
If ever I meet an exceptionally prosy man, I cultivate 
him. He is, in nine cases out of ten, a man who is 
well-informed on at least one subject. It is that one 
ject upon which I seek to “draw” him. 
iles complains, briefly, that the birds have been at 

again. i sym ise with him. I make him 
tell me all about the different kinds of birds and their 
habits, and as a result I write such an article as “ Birds 
as Burglars, which appéared last = and which 
originated solely in a farmer’s grumbles. : 

Another farmer complained to me that his horse had 
the “staggers.” I persuaded him to tell me about some 
other complaints which affected his stock, and the 
result was an article entitled “Diseases You Don't 
Catch,” which recently appeared in P. W. 

Once when travelling abroad I met an Ambassador. 
He was generally reputed to be the dullest diplomat 
in the service, and had been sent to his post because 
the Foreign Office wanted a bore in that particular, spot 
for specific reasons, the last representative having been 
“too bright” for his job. 

The Ambassador bored me and I bored him. But as 
a result of his dreary conversation I extracted from 
him no fewer than three articles on N politics, 
each of which have duly appeared in P.W.: “States 
That Have Gone Astray,” “Corners for Naught 
Nations,” and “Nations Who Cut Each Other. 
simply allowed the old gentleman to talk to me on the 
driest subjects until he had provided me with a 
sufficient number of facts upon which to base the 
articles. 

I was once invited by a contributor to Pearson's 
MacazineE to accompany him and endeavour to extract 
information from a morose and very reserved animal 
dealer. My colleague quite failed to extract kis copy, 
for all the dealer would say was Business is very bad 
just now.” 

That was enough for me. I took up the running. 
ae gor ge deeply. I found out why business was 

, and when and why it had been „ and as a 
result was able to pen an article entitled “Booms in 
ts.” My companion’s poison had been in this case 
1 d depressed B d 
reary and de righton tradesman once 
moaned to me of the badness of business. Instead of 
running away from him I allowed him to continue his 
groaning. I found out why his business was bad. It 
was because the fast train service to London enabled 
his old customers to do their shopping in town instead 
of at Brighton. 

The result of this conversation was “ 
men Hate,” which enlarged on the topic. 

A mine of copy to me is the third-class railway 
carriage. I never omit an opportunity to get into 
conversation with a solitary fellow passenger, as often 
I have extracted excellent “copy” that way. To give 
only a few instances: 

A “commercial,” talking of how he “rushed” the 
railway company by purchasing weck-end tickets 
beyond his destination at half fare, and getting out at 
a Perky | town en route, provided me with 
material for “ Week-enders Who Worry Railways.” 

On another occasion I met a gentleman who had been 
engaged on shipping pilgrims from Algiers to Jeddah 
in the Mecca season who was now in business as a glass- 
blower. Such a man as this, I may tell you, is what I 


sub 
his 


rains Trades- 


used to address curious 


doctor, probably, as he thought, in 
E 


to earn m 
“Why I 


ilars, and all connected with the sea, have often 
“obliged” me, and so have soldiers who have secn 


service. 

Lastly, let me say that the very last person to be 
“bled” for “copy” is a fellow-journalist, who would 

y look on you as a thief for making the on 

Nevertheless, let me confess that I have extrac 
more from fellow-scribes than they quite know, for 
many of them do not always know the value of their 
own knowledge. and not many of them can write a 
P. y. article, whatever their capacities for news- getting 
elsewhere, 


The thrilling serial “The Rebellion Unavailing „ ts continued in this weekh’s HOME NOTES, 


Vir supine 
Aveust 17, 1905. 
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CINDERELLA. 


By WAL FRANK. 


I. 

CINDERELLA entered the Castle from the West 
Terrace with many a backward glance at the warm 
sunshine and the flowers she was leaving, merely, as 
she t, to go and hear something unpleasant. 
For that was usually the end of a summons to the 


library. 

“Come and sit down, my dear,” said Lady Portallen 
as her stepdaughter entered; “I’ve some very 
— news for you. It concerns all your future 
ife. 

Tm quite satisfied —_” 

“So you say now, but hear my news first. Someone 
actually wants to marry you, Grace.” 

« it was something unpleasant,” groaned 
Cinderella. All her indifference had gone now and her 
cyes were troubled. 

“I don't want to be married,” she said slowly. 
“T'd ever so much rather stay here with the others and 
father and—you.” : 

Lady Portallen shook her head angrily, noticing. the 
hesitation before the last word. 

“Your father wishes you to marry Mr. Cradock,” 

she began in her most metallic tones. 
115 — 1 1 1 over l face and 
disap leaving her very white. “I can’t marry 
him’? she whispered almost to herself. “I don’t know 
the man, I don’t like him enough.” 

Lady Portallen leant forwar suddenly towards the 
shrinking girl. “It amounts to this,” she said, “your 
father has lost a great deal of money lately, a very 
great deal. I don’t know what will happen, but you 
have the chance of saving the family, of smoothing the 
last few of your father’s life. Mr. Cradock is 
thy with that wonderful mine of his, and 

to settle a sum upon you.” 
Cinderella lifted her white face for a moment. 


ou He wishes you to marry 
have explained to him that it would 
be folly and worse to refuse.“ 

“Then,” said the girl miserably, for my father’s 
sake I consent.” 


If 
to her nt to a man she did not love, it would 
ners | hoy the kindness of the man himeelf. ‘ 
y 1 
daughter did not love him yet. “Our little Cinderella 
is very young, Mr. Cradock, and has been so carefully 


And John Cradock protested his willingness to wait. 
“But Td wait for any length of time or lose her 
altogether,” he declared earnestly, “rather than have 
her inclination forced at all.” : 

“You quite startled me,” said Lady Portallen gaily. 
“Tt is KR in novels that mothers force their daughters 
to marry desirable parties. Our dear little Grace has 
decided for herself.” 

Often in the later days he would have given anything 


to have 

t sprang to his lips and strained for 
2 But that would 
urpose. Bo he waited, 
his love by little unobtrusive, 
1 kindnesses that did him far more service 


autumn out in bronze and gold, followed by a 
slow and ( . The — About Portailen 
Castle were hidden beneath innumerable leaves, faded 


f and desolate: And then 
eee 


world for month after month 

All this time the manner of John Cradock had not 
rad tha teem degree. But as time went on 
and the shackles of winter loosened, and the rows 
burst into.a sudden greenness again, and the sap began 
to stir in the leafless trees, causing them to send out 
— r dislike, born of 
* 8 — 2 

a 

character of her „ r 
blossomed in every direction, and air became 
charged with warm sunshine, so did Cinderella’s heart 
etd. TI a ae 
of Joka Geodon, and came increased a hundred 
Meanwhile Cradock’s other affairs were not by any 


one for a el 


was petering out. This would have ruined the company 
romoter’s schemes,. so, without telling Cradock, he 
sent out an accompiice to “plant” a few precious 
stones in the mine. cost him hundreds of 9 
but then he made thousands out of the „ so he 
could afford it. 

Almost immediately after the company was floated, 
the shares began to drop heavily on rumours, the 
upshot being that the financial Ln ig the 
. and Cradock with having deliber- 
ately “salted” the mine. 

One morning about this time Lady Portallen sent 
for Cinderella and showed her a letter from Cradock, 
offering to release her from the e. ent. “It is 


not that my feeli towards Cinderella have 
at all,” he canta “but there has been some 1 


trickery in connection with the new mine company. 
The strange drying up of the mine will, o » put 
a stop to my income from that source. The shares of 


the company are worth little or nothing, and I have 
made over the whole of my other resources to the 
shareholders, whose money was obtained on false 
pretences.” 

“That is all,” said Lady Portallen as she folded up 
the letter. : 

“It is quite sufficient,” replied Cinderella hotly. 

“I am glad you take the sensible view, my dear. I 
never liked the fellow, for, to say the least of it, he 
was no gentleman. And now, as though to make bad 
worse, he actually throws away what little money he 
has left. The man is a fool.” 

“The man is an honourable man and a gentleman,” 
said Cinderella distinctly. “The letter alone is 
sufficient to prove that.” 

“T shall write to him to-day and release him from 
the engagement,” stormed Lady Portallen. 

“ He has written to me also,” said Cinderella quietly, 
“and I have already written back to say that I will 
not terminate the engagement.“ 

“Quite melodramatic!” said Lady Portallen pea 
“Positively, I think you must be in love with him!” 

“Yes,” said Cinderella, “I’m only afraid I can never 
love him as much as he deserves.” 


“I wer Barelock yesterday. Typical bald-headed 
man, isn’t he?” 

“How do you mean ‘typical’?” 

“T hadn’t known him ten minutes before he was 
telling me how his mother used to whip him because 
his hair was so thick he couldn't keep it combed.” 


WHAT THEY THINK OF THE F. A. F. 
No? 3. — Sir WILLIAM HENRY WHITE, 
(who for nearly twenty years designed 
warships). 
Your appeal for the Fresh Air Fund recalls to my 
mind an incident which happened nearly twenty years 


ago. 

We were staying at Eastbourne with our children, 
and had a house on the sea-front near the Wish Tower. 
During this visit a party of poor children were brought 
down by some charitable organisation to spend a week- 
end at the seaside, and a a number of them came 
2 the recreation grounds in the neighbourbood of our 

ouse. . 

It was a touching sight, and no one with any human 
feeling could have failed to rejoice that the means 
been found fur giving to these poor children the 

ibility of a short stay under conditions so different 
a thoge under which their lives had to be spent in 
the slums of London. „ 

Our children, who were then quite young, were no 
less interested than ourselves, although it was almost 
impossible to convey to their minds any adequate idea 
of the poverty and need of the poor, white-faced 
children who were having this great treat. 

We talked with some of these children, and got to 
know something of their circumstances, as well as 
some idea of the impression which the wonderful sea 
and the beauty of the place had made upon their minds. 

But of all these impressions perhaps the most vivid 
was that of the deep gratitude which these children 


es, and the experience which 
of the ne ween rors in 
0 causes 


that 
more fully the need of 
, and the pleasure which they can help to give 
your Fresh Air Fund increase would 


result to the contributions coming from the children 
of well-to-do parents, . 


@#P 


There are no « nees in connection with the management of the F. A. F. 
day's outing fo um ch 


iid, Address subscriptions to the Hon. Sec., F. A. F., 


K. C. B. 
all our 


Ame, 
Eve ry eto the children, and ninepence pays for 
2 Pearsen'e Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MY £1,000 GROUSE MOOR. 


Our Wealthy Cont:ibutor Writes of th> Methods 
Pursued and the Delights of ons of the Most 
Costly of Sports. 


Once more the Glorious Twelfth is round again, and 
once more, even as I think of it, the scent of the heather 
rushes alluringly to my nostrils, and my fingers twitch 
with the desire to again incircle the triggers of my 
b loaders, 

The grouse fever is strong within me. It cannot be 
stifled. Once more I leave my town house in the 
charge of the servants, and with my friend, Sir Hector, 
rush off to the little lodge in the midst of the best 
of Scottish scenery, and over the sweet-smelling moors 
again to try my luck against the bonnie brown birds. 

I cannot but admit that grouse shooting is an 
extravagant sport. To the rent of a well-stocked moor 
add the upkeep of the establishment, to which one must 
invite one’s friends, and to which the transport of 
food supplies is a difficulty which cannot be imagincd 
by habitual dwellers in town. There is a small army 
of beaters to Ba „ Not to mention the purchase and 
maintenance of dogs and other items. I know only 
too well by the experience of previous years that if the 
grouse brought down by the guns figure out at a 
sovereign per brace, I shall consider myself a most 
fortunate man. 

But it is worth the expenditure. There is some- 
thing peculiarly fascinating in the pursuit of the bird 
whose home is in the purple heather of a Highland 
hillside. 

In a grouse shooting on a Scottish moor there is 
such a complete change of scene and character from 
anything to be met with in the usual south country 

rt. No wonder, then, that it is the aim of every 
well-off Englishman, and of many Amcrican million- 
aires, too, to spend a few weeks over the dales of 
Yorkshire or the hills of Scotland in the fascinating 
sport of grouse shooting. 

The first inquiry on reaching the moors is not about 
food or rest, but of the glorious brown birds. The 
head keeper cannot tell ps fast enough that there is 
none of that discase which devastates moors and sport, 
that the spring hatching was satisfactory, that the 
weather of the early summer provided an abundance 
of food, and that this year the birds are strong on the 
wing, and there is the promise of a splendid season’s 


sport. 

Oh! how glorious it is to put onc’s foot upon the 
heather, to see the great uncovenanted hills open up on 
every side! 

There is a party of us out the morning after our 
arrival. I am, of course, the host, and it is an anxious 
time for me. Will there be a good bag? Will the 
fault rest with the marksmanship of my friends or 
the scarcity of the birds that only a few brace will be 
retrieved by the dogs? The keepers during the pre- 
vious months have been over the various lines of butts, 
repairing the damage done by cattle and winter storms, 
aot making these invaluable shelters breast-high, dry, 
and comfortable, „ . 

To these butts, then, at nine in the morning, we 
repair, taking glen by glen one at a time, while the — 
line of beaters sweep the hill sides, driving overhea 
the birds which have been so zealously guarded during 
the breeding season from innumerable enemies. In- 
stead of butts, on some moors are turf pits, banked as 
high as the waist, in which the shooters wait till the 
coveys are flushed and the birds are within range of 
the breechloaders. „ 

So, with little breakscfor a hasty meal of sandwiches, 
the shooting continues till about five in the afternoon. 
Back to the lodge tramp the weary sportsmen, the 
procession of keepers and beaters following with the 
game-cart and the “bag.” Not alone at the dinner- - 
table, but also in the billiard-room, are the deeds of 
the day discussed, and unfortunate or awkward marks- 
men often-times chaffed unmercifully. 

r one, the host comes 


indeed. ties 
as well as the mere manual dexterity of hand and cye. 
Then it is that the glories of Nature and the ever- 
changing 


fallen game move to your friend 
he has w i A brief W 


“point,” and so, 


t. 
joyable, ideal day. 
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CINDERELLA. 


By WAL FRANK. 


as her 3 entered; 
i or you. It concerns all your future 


father and—you. 

Lady Portallen shook her head angrily, noticing. the 
hesitation before the last word. 

“Your father wishes you to marry Mr. Cradock,” 
she began in her most metallic tones. 

A sudden flush spread over Cinderella's face and 
disappeared leaving her very white. “I can’t marry 
him, she whispered almost to herself. “I don't know 
the man, I don’t like him enough.” 

Lady Portallen leant forward suddenly towards the 
shrinking girl. “It amounts to this,” she said, “your 
father has lost a great deal of money lately, a very 
great deal. I don’t know what will happen, but you 
have the chance of saving the family, of smoothing the 
last few of your father’s life. Mr. Cradock is 
thy with that wonderful mine of his, and 
he is to settle a sum upon you.” 

Cinderella lifted her white face for a moment. 
„What does my father say?” : 

“T have 2 before. He wishes you to marry 
Mr. Cradock. I have explained to him that it would 
be folly and worse to refuse.” 

“Then,” said the girl miscrably, “for my father’s 
sake I consent.” 


II. 

If anything at all could have reconciled Cinderella 
to her 3 to a man she did not love, it would 
have been kindness of the man himself. 

Lady had admitted to him that her ste 
daughter did not love him yet. “Our little Cinderella 
2 very young, Mr. Cradock, and has been so carefully 


And John Cradock protested his willingness to wait. 
“But I'd wait for any length of time or lose her 
altogether,” he declared earnestly, “rather than have 
her inclination forced at all.” 


“You qui 


content to show his love by little unobtrusive, 
1 kindnesses that did him far more service 
an 


Meanwhile the long summer dragged to an end, and 
autumn out in bronze and gold, followed by a 
slow and g ds about en 
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connection with the management of the F.A.F. 


was petering out. This would have ruined the company 
romoter’s schemes, so, without telling Cradock, he 
sent out an accompiice to “ plant” a few precious 
stones in the mine. cost him hundreds of 9 
but then he made thousands out of the „ so he 
could afford it. 

Almost immediately after the company was floated, 
the shares began to drop heavily on rumours, the 
upshot being that — 1 Ln ee charged, = 
company promoter an wi ving r- 
ately waalted” the mine, 

One morning about this time Lady Portallen sent 
for Cinderella and showed her a letter from Cradock, 
offering to release her from the e. ent. “It is 
not that my feeli towards Cinderella have 
at all,” he wrote, but there has been some 
trickery in connection with the new * * company. 
The strange drying up of the mine will, o , put 
a stop to my income from source. shares of 
the company are worth little or nothing, and I have 
made over the whole of my other resources to the 
shareholders, whose money was obtained on false 
pretences.” 

“That is all,” said Lady Portallen as she folded up 
the letter. : 

“It is quite sufficient,” replied Cinderella hotly. 

I am glad you the sensible view, my dear. I 
never liked the fellow, for, to say the least of it, he 
was no gentleman. And now, as though to make bad 
worse, he actually throws away what little money he 
has left. The man is a fool.” 

“The man is an honourable man and a gentleman,” 
said Cinderella distinctly. “The letter alone is 
sufficient to prove that.” 

„ shall write to him to-day and release him from 
the engagement,” stormed Lady Portallen. . 

“ He has written to me also,” said Cinderella quietly, 
“and I have already written back to say that I will 
not terminate the engagement.“ 

“Quite melodramatic!” said Lady Portallen coldly. 
“Positively, I think you must be in love with him!” 

“Yes,” said Cinderella, “I’m only afraid I can never 
love him as much as he deserves.” 


“I wer Barelock yesterday. Typical bald-headed 
man, isn’t he?” ait 
ica, 99” 


“How do you mean ‘ 
“T hadn’t known him ten minutes before he was 
telling me how his mother used to whip him because 


his hair was so thick he couldn't keep it combed.” 


WHAT THEY THINK OF THE F.A.F. 


No? 5.— Sir WILLIAM HENRY WHITE, K.C.B.° 
designed all our 


(who for nearly twenty years 
warships). 
Your appeal for the Fresh Air Fund recalls to my 
mind an incident which happened nearly twenty years 


0. 
ye were staying at Eastbourne with our children, 
and had a house on the sea-front near the Wish Tower. 
During this visit a party of poor children were brought 
down by some charitable organisation to — a week- 
end at the seaside, and a large number of them came 
1 the recreation grounds in the neighbourhood of our 
ouse. . 

It was a touching sight, and no one with any human 
feeling could have failed to rejoice that the means had 
been found for giving to these poor children the 

sibility of a short stay under conditions so different 
rom thoge under which their lives had to be spent in 
the slums of London. . 

Our children, who were then quite young, were no 
less interested than ourselves, although it was almost 
impossible to convey to their minds any adequate idea 
of the poverty and need of the poor, white-faced 
children who were having this great treat. 

We talked with some of these children, and got to 
know something of their circumstances, as well as 
some idea of the impression which the wonderful sea 
and the beauty of the place had made upon their minds. 

But of all these impressions perhaps the most vivid 
was that of the deep gratitude which these children 
expressed in their own simple manner to those who 
had charged themselves with the task of arranging 
and superintending their holiday. 2 

Since that time, on many occasions and in differen 
parts of the country, I have come in contact with poor 
town children who had been taken for fresh air and 

leasant surroundings away from their miserable 
Tomes, and the —— I have par — 
of the t good done, w proper care 
organ —— days for poor children, 

me to respond with pleasure to your appeal that I 
should support the action which you are taking in 
concert with the School Union to obtain and 


Fund. 
r i atveede receive much assistance from 
gifts comi: m of the well-to-do classes ; 


one day's outing for a — child, Address subscriptions to the Hon. Sec., FV. A. F., 


Tea tae ~% 
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MY £1,000 GROUSE MOOR. 


Our Wealthy Cont:ibutor Writes of th> Methods 
Pursued and the Delights of ons of the Most 
Costly of Sports. 


Once more the Glorious Twelfth is round again, and 
once more, even as I think of it, the scent of the heather 
rushes alluringly to my nostrils, and my fingers twitch 
with the desire to again incircle the triggers of my 
breechloaders, 

The grouse fever is strong within me. It cannot be 
stifled. Once more I leave my town house in the 
charge of the servants, and with my friend, Sir Hector, 
rush off to the little lodge in the midst of the best 
of Scottish scenery, and over the sweet-smelling moors 
again to try my luck against the bonnie brown birds. 

I cannot but admit that grouse shooting is an 
extravagant sport. To the rent of a well-stocked moor 
add the upkeep of the establishment, to which one must 
invite one’s friends, and to which the transport of 
food supplies is a difficulty which cannot be imagincd 
by habitual dwellers in town. There is a small army 
of beaters to pay, not to mention the purchase and 
maintenance of dogs and other items. I know only 
too well by the experience of previous years that if the 
grouse brought down by the guns figure out at a 
sovereign per brace, I shall consider myself a most 
fortunate man. 

But it is worth the expenditure. There is some- 
thing peculiarly fascinating in the pursuit of the bird 
whose home is in the purple heather of a Highland 
hillside. 

In a grouse shooting on a Scottish moor there is 
such a complete change of scene and character from 
anything to be met with in the usual south country 
sport. No wonder, then, that it is the aim of every 
well-off Englishman, and of many American million- 
aires, tov, to spend a few weeks over the dales of 
Yorkshire or the hills of Scotland in the fascinating 
sport of grouse shooting. 

The first inquiry on reaching the moors is not about 
food or rest, but of the glorious brown birds. The 
head keeper cannot tell 17 fast enough that there is 
none of that discase which devastates moors and sport, 
that the spring hatching was satisfactory, that the 
weather of the early summer provided an abundance 
of food, and that this year the birds are strong on the 
wing, and there is the promise of a splendid season’s 


sport. 

Oh! how glorious it is to put one’s foot upon the 
heather, to see the great uncovenanted hills open up on 
every side! 

There is a party of us out the morning after our 
arrival. I am, of course, the host, and it is an anxious 
time for me. Will there be a good bag? Will the 
fault rest with the marksmanship of my friends or 
the scarcity of the birds that only a few brace will be 
retrieved by the dogs? The keepers during the pre- 
vious months have been over the various lines of butts, 
repairing the damage done by cattle and winter storms, 
and making these invaluable shelters breast-high, dry, 
and comfortable, „ . 

To these butts, then, at nine in the morning, we 
repair, taking glen by glen one at a time, while the — 
line of beaters sweep the hill sides, driving overhea 
the birds which have becn so zealously guarded during 
the breeding season from innumerable enemies. In- 
stead of butts, on some moors are turf pits, banked as 
high as the waist, in which the shooters wait till the 
coveys are flushed and the birds are within range of 
the breechloaders. . 

So, with little breakssfor a hasty meal of sandwiches, 
the shooting continues till about five in the afternoon. 
Back to the lodge tramp the weary sportsmen, the 
procession of keepers and beaters following with the 


game-cart and the “bag.” Not alone at the dinner- - 


table, but also in the billiard-room, are the deeds of 
the day discussed, and unfortunate or awkward marks- 
men often-times chaffed unmercifully. 

And, alas! if the bag be a r one, the host comes 
in for more than his share of his fricnds’ good-natured 
wit. 

But the real charm of grouse shooting lies not so 
much in peppering away at the driven birds by a dozen 

s or more as in the quiet pursuit of the sport by a 
couple of friends. With one companion at the most, 
a couple of gillies, and a Peis of 2 — 
the heather appears in its aspect. is is 
indeed. ‘There is the need for the intellectual faculties 
as well as the mere manual dexterity of hand and cye. 
Then it is that the glories of Nature and the ever- 
changing colour of the hills are seen with new eyes. 

The dogs begin that nervous, 0 up wind which 
tells at once that game is afoot. Up go the birds. 
Bang! bang! sounds in quick succession. While the 
dogs retrieve the fallen game, you move to your friend 
at the “point” he has worked. A brief ¢onference 
and you separate. Your friend walks on to another 
“point,” and so, with alternate moments of exciting 

and feasting the eyes on the gorgeous landscape, 
day draws too soon to a close. The extent of the 
is of little uence. You have lived a health 

, enjoyable, ideal day. 


oes to the children, and ninepence pays for 


et fe — Bulldings, Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 
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The 


Woop and clay letters or had been used for 
centuries in Japan before the lo-Saxons thought of 
inti e same time it is generally believed 
type. This is a fallacy 
Lg the little land of 
the Yellow Sea from the 
the first to discern the need of the 
durable form of m : 
nem permanent and ype — 


firm hold upon a bed of bees 
forme. a 

When the printer had firmly e 
the beeswax, a flat cake laying in a-shallow tray, he 
applied liquid ink by means of a soft brush. He then 
lad 3 forme a sheet of paper, and rolled across 
it a round stick. In this way it was possible to strike 
off nearly two hundred impressions in an hour, 

AUTOMATIC MACHINES IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Automatic machines were first used in Egypt, and in 
the old tem ** of the 5 were are for 
automati ispensing water. 

A small coin (five drachmes) had to dropped into 
a slot to set ＋ mann in r oa rag 2 
small quantity of water. Heron of Alexandria, w 
lived 620 hundred years before the Christian era, had a 
machine of this kind constructed for 


use. 
The “penny-in-the-slot” machine, as we know it 
to-day, was invented by Mr. Percy Everitt, who died a 
r or two ago at the Milwaukee Hotel, New York. 
ince Everitt placed his invention upon the market, 
thonsasia of patents in connection with slot 
ines have been taken out in Great Britain and 


countries. ° : 
invented the sewing machine? The Americans 
that Elias Howe did, and that his original model, 


the Patent Museum 


embedded his type in 


his own personal 


forei; 


88, 
. in 1845, and now standing in 


of Washington, was the first machine for sewing pur- 
poses ever built. 
As a matter of fact, the father of 


sewing machines 
was patented in this country so far back as 1790 
Thomas Saint, a London cabinetmaker, who descril 
his invention as being designed for “ quilting, stitching, 
and sewing.” 


who 
— 18th, ae twen e 5e Edison t 
0 electricity for . 
Meazizeest clectrio ‘light was’ not 


sew 
tents expired in 1881, their 
Lity million paire of bocts yearly. 


TYPEWRITERS 
The Americans hold the 
, He 5 n agli in 1714 it 
an En man was le 
Tan talfilfed the purpose fer which it was desigaed,” 
The number of Mill’s patent was 895, and the records 


of the London Patent Office show that his machine 
“had been brought to perfection at great paines and 


ce.” 
"The Marquis of Worcester, it is er: believed, 
delt 2 n n cree in 1 Tile feo table, 
Solomon de Cans, engineer to 


Louis XIII., applied steam to work a fixed engine half 
juis orcester thought 


a century before the Marquis of W. ever 
of using steam as a power at all. 
Cans made the pioneer steam-engine, he was 


The first big, guns were constructed by Britishers, 
who supplied world with them. For years 
Armstrong and Whitworth guns wero used by 8 
Denmark, Holland, Italy, and other Powers. 


Are you a young housekeeper ? If 
on Home 


War. 
But the Britisher forestalled the inventive Yankee, 
for so early as 1800 Robert Fulton built a submarine 


boat for leon Bonaparte, who was then First 

Consul of Wickes; The vessel embodied the general 

rin 275 on which all later under-water — have 
n built. 

Napoleon Bonaparte immediately the 
— features of submarine : though 
N boat vee cues and 3 it 2 n 
clever brains of French engineers thi 8 y 
France possesses the finest — vessels in the 


world. 
——— ee 


“Ts your father-in-law well-to-do?” 
“No, I’ve found him very hard to do.” 
— — 


Pnreicrax (looking into his ante-room where 2 
= “ pee are waiting): Who has been wait- 
i e longest? 

nilor (who has called to present his bill): I have, 
doctor. I delivered the clothes to you three years ago.” 


— — fe 
BETTER THAN A TIP. — 

. Aw old gentleman, well known to the waiters in the 
2 of „ 3 city a his 1 to the 
a 3 “i : J yore wax 

— to leave the "hotel, when the waiter who had 
served him bowed and said: “Thank you very much, 
sir.” ö 

“What the dickens are you thanking me for?” 
angrily demanded the old fellow. I haven't given you 
an ” 


"That's just it,” responded the waiter. “I bet 
No. 10 a pel that you wouldn't tip me.” 


——— — — 
Lavy: Have you the book entitled Battles I have 


been in’?” 
Librarian: “No’m. But I can give you ‘The 
Experiences of a Married Man.’” 


—ñ — 
Netty: His attentions have been very marked, 
haven't 114. * 
Kate: Oh, yes; has not even taken the 
tickets off his presents!” 
— ets 
A FARMER WITH BRAINS. 


A Lonpon clerk on a holi excursion was spending 
an evening in a country dey full of company, 5 


price 


room. The man who out longest to have the 
whole company.” 

Tu do it,” said one at the farmers present. 

The swell dropped in a - 


The countryman followed with a sixpence. 
“Go on,” sai 


swell, 
“I won't,“ said the farmer; take the whole lot and 


treat the company.” 


„His after-dinn 
don’t you think 78 . bans ~~ ities 


Perhaps; there certainly wasn’t much body to it.” 
— — 


„orm Ir the old genfleman bawled from the head 
the eee 


On 
hand to out, of the firing line and 
sonnel — Rede the — 


60, an ow Want to id 
inthis week's HOME N 
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~ EMPLOYES. 


Praise Makes a Better Servant than Blame, 


gulf master and servant 


= lhe bo 
house—s gulf that may 


Too often a wide 
the 
"deed, in which empl 
y which em er treats 
stg wrod f¥ans all the dimaremee between 
success and failure. Many employers do not seem to 
realise this. 

The choice of methods and attitudes which an 
employer may adopt towards his employés are easily 
— — snd * bearing pos — . 
work can apprec an who | 
the least knowl of omen nature ies a 

In the first place, the employer either trusts his 
employés or he does not. This is the whole question 


in a nutshell. The entire matter of encouragement or 
discouragement hangs upon this one point. 
Some there are who undoubtedly believe that the 


more they trust their employés the better will be tlie 
work those employés turn out. On the other hand, 
there are apparently as many more who, either from 
fear or thoughtlessness, or even from they think 
is good principle, invariably refuse to trust employés, 
and this is carried to such lengths as to amount to 
actual distrust. 
How do these two methods affect the employé? From 
a number of instances we are able to put the two casvs 
fully before readers for them to judge of their 
rel merits. 
We will take, first, the employer who does not believe 
in his 5 e exacts from him what 
he is to do to last 


d to 0 letter. He regards him, 
while he is inside the office, as a machine from which 
so much work must be extracted. 

He is ever on the watch for what he thinks is neglect 
of duty or slovenly work, and is almost anxious to find 


op ities for censure. 

Ie never by any chance thinks of offering a word of 
advice, much less ise for work done; for he 
thinks that if he did so his employé would immediately 
beco : * * work. 

This emp oyer, to ps eve: 
it, “ business lc employé, 
t away” or 
against him. 
In fact, the Se ig tis the man of all men from 
whom “secrets” is kind must be kept, however 
useful they would be to him in pushing hi 


master's 


Worse than all this, this sort of employer actually 
thinks it best to noe his servant in constant suspense, 
: t, 


＋ 


He makes him he is more or less of an 
2 servant,” and so upsets his nerves, to 


the ent of his working capacity. 

When the day’s work is over the employé can go an! 

do as well or as ill as he likes, for all this class of 

em cares. ; 

the day’s business is over he forgets that ho 

any emplo: mless he goes home to 

gaa to his wife about Brown’s inquisitiveness, or 

ones’ or Robinson's lack of method. 

this employer does not know the enormous 

value of _— encouragement. 

And what effect has this upon the employé? Without 

on the effect may be both disastrous and 

ever . 

The employé thus treated comes to look upon all 

em as their natural enemies, to be deceive 

scruple, whose time may be wasted, and whose 

business may be neglected. 

And when the time comes, as it does to most of us, 

loys situation, he carries with 
Fithough his rules of ce into every 11 

new employer may very we 
of his former one. „ 
the workman gets a bad name, and might as 


bé hanged at once, like the A 
he or his map fe to blame? Or are both 


the case is — different with à very 
number of empl employés. 
other class employer looks upon every 


He gives em 


517 
i 
4 


ne 


ment. 
knows that by showing confidence in his employcs 
himself against pc . —— and pins! of 


old saying 


ET 
ö 


j 


33 
115 
: 


that more flies are caught by 


will the 
value of 


With 
more 


mistak = . 
ES. es, read the hints 


— _PQWERFUL NEW SHORT 


START TO-DAY, 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 

Grorrasr Bennis, nephew and heir of Sir William 
Markswell, during*the course of his adventures in South 
Afrio meets and eventually marries a beautiful adven- 
turess. 

They return to England after eighteen months’ absence, 
but keep the marriage a strict secret. The match is not 
a happy ome, as Geoffrey is really still deeply in love 
with his old love, Leila Merrion, and his wife, Alicia, 
makes mo secret of the fact that she married him solely 
for his money. ; 7 

Sir William Markswell dies, and the couple hear that 
his fortune, worth a half a million, has been left to Leila 
Merrion, Geoffrey's old lover, and that Geoffrey is cut 
off with the amall income of £300 per annum. 

The condition under which the money is left to Leila 
js that, in the event of her dying without marrying, the 
whole sum is to go to certain charities; but, if she marry, 
her husband may become her heir. 

Geoffrey sees in this the purpose of his uncle, Sir 
William, to indirectly leave him his property and at the 
same time make sure that he and Leila shall become 
man and wife. 

But, alas! the arrangement is impossible. There has 
been the meeting with the adventuress and the secret 
marriage. : 

One day as Geoffrey and his wife are engaged in some 
plain speech and bitter recriminations a letter is brought 
in. It is frem Leila, who is dying. She wants to leave 
her fortune to her old lover—Geoffrey—and she suggests 
with death so near there is no lack of modesty in her 
proposal—that he shall marry her. 

Alicia reads the letter. Her quick brain at once sees a 
way of getting bold of the fortune. 

No one knows of Geoffrey's marriage. What is to 
prevent his being wedded to the dying girl and becoming 
her heir? * ; 

After some demur Geoffrey hesitatingly agrees to the 
proposal. A telegram ‘arrives that settles his decision: 

“If you have received letter and can act upon it, 
there must be no delay. Start at once. Darrowar, 
Physician, A. Mortue, Solicitor.” 

Without further hesitation, he sets out to accomplish his 
wife's plan. 

At the bedside-of the dying girl Geoffrey finds that 
every other sentiment gives place to love. It is Leila’s 
wish that they shall be married, and her wish is law to 
him. 

The preliminaries are arranged, the special license pro- 
cured, and the wedding takes place. 

It is then that he begins to realise his intensest love 
for Leila, She might have been really his wife—but now 
he must say good-bye and leave her for ever. 


A few hours later the stillness of the country and of 
night brooded — h + you 


stillness, 
stillness of life, not the echoless hush of death. 

softly down from the upper floor Dr. Dalloway 
entered downstairs room where he dined and sat in 
his few moments of: 


Berris was there in the fire-lit dark, stretched along 
a couch, face downwards. He looked up at the doctor's 
entrance, raised himself to 8 sitting posture, and ques- 


tioned dumbly. 
tan eon mid e tramp 
u . le be 
bis cums non upon the — table. “Ta the soft 
rad showed pallor and deadly fatigue, 
Berris in a lifeless voice. 
airs. Cannot you rest 


Berris stared_at him across the candle flame, and Dallo- 
we 6 


Live!“ “Sot pea. “You think she will 


WHITE BRIDALS. 


By ELLIS CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER FOUR. ] 4 Terrible Dilemma. | 


Antony Mortue, solicitor to the Withinfriars estates, 
lived near. His was the white house, with the fine stack 
of chimneys, topping the grove of birch and larch Bir 
William, when he came into his lands, had planted there 
to mark their eastern boundary. 

To the west Withinfriars didn’t hold much ground, 
and Morthe was the landlord of his own few ecres; but 
north, east, and south was a yrs, stretch of y 
property down on the rent roll of the Marksw for 
many a long generation. 

Driving ugh it, this brisk morning following the 
marriage he still supposed to be a death-bed one, the 
— surveyed the prospect with considerable satis- 

ion. 2 

Thanks to a lucky chance, they had found Geoffrey 
Berris in time, brought him here, married him—and 
estates were secure. 

Morthe congratulated himself, but he composed his face 
to very sober lines as his gig swept round to the porch 
of the “ Friars.” 


of that ye Da y met him as 

“ Well, doctor?” 

“Well, Mr. Morth: morning! 

“What has happened! You look——” 

“As anyone who has fought—hard—and 
on 


The doctor turned away N bis last word in- 
audible, and the solicitor, , followed him into the 


oo. : 
“What do you mean? Your patient ——” : 
“Is as likely now to live as she has been to die, and 
that is saying a great deal,” answered Dalloway. 
“She will recover!” 
“TI —— — 
The solicitor slapped his gloves together with an 


Well, I never! What does Mr. Berris say?” 

Berris entered the room. He had had some sleep; the 
e his face concealed its pallor. He had schooled his 

eatures. 

Morthe turned with outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Berris, permit me. I con 
heart on this most-unlooked-for miracle. 
how ai: how very glad, I am at what I just hear from 
Dr. lloway.” 

“Yes,” said Geoffrey. “Yes; thank you.” 

„He don’t look so glad as he might,” ht Morthe. 
“Shock, I pose. Worn out. Handsome fellow. Not 
the least like uncle.” 
manservant brought in breakfast. Morthe 
sit down with the doctor and Berris—a 
mere formality, as he had breakfasted before leaving 
eR ls See aay coco ot ay pond gee ta ts 

bad re an of m. you wn 
to-day, Mr. Berris?” he asked blandly, moving to go. 
“TI wanted to see you, either here or there; but since 
happily, it can be so, business is always better amid 
business surroundings—don’t you agree with me!” He 
felt, under the circumstances, privileged to laugh, and did 


80 — 8 
8 * Geoffrey felt his colour mount. Words 
crowded to his lips, of explanation, of admission —bhe 
could not utter them, at least, he said to himself, not 
there, not then. 

“T expect to be in town—yes,” he added, “if Dr. 
Dalloway — He looked towards him. 

“Make any . you like for later in the day, 
Mr. Berris,” and the doctor smiled, too. 
“Then, if I might trouble you,” said Morthe, a little 
wondering at him, “this afternoon at ey aay the 
old offices, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. My have 
told me how you used to come there as @ boy. Do you 
know, sir, my feeling is that Sir William must have all 
along intended this. You are back in your own; back in 
it, as it proves, as we had not dared to look for—most 
hopefully. I am sensible of the profoundest satisfaction. 

Cie struggling with himself, took the proffered 
hand in si 

“ And—ah !—er—one little matter more,” said Morthe, 

i Se eee 

Berris 8 0 5 

“Of the — a i Laded the solicitor hastily. Of 
the marriage—shall 1 attend to it?” 
him a moment b y. 
“That had better wait, I think, till I see you this 
afternoon,” he said at last With an effort. 

“Seems just a little as if he'd wanted the „ and 
not the girl,” reflected Morthe, as a moment later be was 


ving off. 
ares will you not ask me to sit down to breakfast?” 


id Dalloway. “I need it; so do You have not 

— Mr. 3 jot go mock fe your wily e 
such good . 

They’ moved to the table, Te man held Berris’s place 

for him 

accepted thing; the 


-exclamation. 


An erg | 
was asked to 


SERIAL. — 


LASTS 7 WEEKS ONLY. 


window. He and Berris had met already an hour before. 
When Geoffrey woko from his late sleep he had stolen 
down to Leila’s door and met Dalloway, with one of the 
nurses, leaving her room. 

The doctor confirmed the news of the amendment. Thcre 
could be no . of it; the miraculous had happened. 

“ You are still satisfied with the improvement? firey 
asked him now. 

“ Absolutely. Let 3 continue as it is, and you 
will see your wife opposite you, even at breakfast, before 

many weeks are over.” 

room danced before Geoffrey's eyes. It seemed to 

him that he was ing it so plain that there was some- 

thing wrong that the other was a fraud and a trickster to 
pretend he did not see it. 

“You are duping me. You swore to me she would die. 
Why do you call her my wife? You know that she is 
not. You know the hideous, awful thing that I have 
done!” The words almost came to an utterance—almost. 
The servant entered the room. Berris passed his hand 


the | ‘across his face, steadying himself. 


“ We owe you a good deal,” he said in a moment, looking 
Lee aaa met the other's queer light eyes bent on him 


eenly. 

The doctor moved his head in a grave acknowledgment 
and turned his face a little away. “I made up my mind 
Miss Merrion should not die if I could help it,“ he said. 
“ Mrs. Berris.” He corrected himself with a twitch of 
his lips. “But if we had not been able to lay hands on 
you, I'm afraid I should have lost my wager with m 
own skill. . . . As I knew, your wife woke up to ae 
if she could see you. Shall it be in half an hcur’s time— 
if I send you word?” 

“Thank you,” said Berris. It seemed an absurd utter- 
ance; he could find nothing to amend it. 

But when Dalloway had left him ho rose in his seat 
with a desperate movement. He took a step to the door, 
a step back, raised his hands and then dropped them, 
clenched, to his side. “Steady,” he said to himself, 
“steady. You'll not better things by maxing 5 scene.” 

It was a rare morning, late in March—an English day. 
The French window was ajar. Geoffrey flung it wide and 
stepped into the garden. 

„ light wind tossed the greening tree-tops, and 
u oke and fled, chasing shine and shadow over the 

ringing land. Above the swaying elms at the back of 

ithin Church the rooks were cawing. From the top of 
& little knoll, up which he strode, Berris could see a 
stretch of fair and prosperous landscape, nearly all of it, 
as far as eye could reach, in Withinfriars’ holding. He 
had not lived here since eightcen, but his boyhood had 
received under this old roof-tree and within a couple of 
square miles round its deepest impressions. Geoffrey 
knew every inch of it. There he'd taken his first fence, 
and found it a water-jump as well, and come a fine header. 
Then here, too, later, he had met what he knew now was 
the love of his life. Close by where he stood, the second 
ar when he was down from Oxford, his uncle, Sir 
illiam, had first shown him Leila Merrion, his ward and 
daughter by adoption. 
ell did Geoffrey recall every item even of the dress 
that she had worn. For a moment he stood lost in the 
blissful relief of fancy; then thought narrowed itself 
down again, from old memories of Leila to the Leila of 
to-day, and his incredible position towards her. 

He d at it. Why couldn't Sir William have 
left us alone? was his thought. We were made for one 
another. Now, what is to happen?” 

He moved on, and found himself in the grove of lilac 
trees, where Leila and he had kissed the once and partcd 
altogether. 

ere Berris sat down, and from habit slowly filled his 
pire, then let it drop unheeded between his knees. His 
eart was like lead, he thought he would rather shoot 
himself than go on, but shooting wouldn't help it—he 
must go on. Leila must be considered; what he had done 
must in some fashion be made right. The position had to 
be faced. 

How? By letting Leila know what he had done. Ever 
moment now of delay was changing a possible forgivable 
impulse into an unpardonable offence. 

ut he loved her. If he had not realised it before, 
— 3 he realised it now! She was to live —he 
wed her. 

The man’s thoughts winced, blenched, turned this way 
and that. He had to tell Leila he had married her, 
married her, coming wee from the presence of another 
woman who was his wife. He had to persuade her he 
had acted—not out of baseness—and he had, finally, to 
leave her and return to Alicia. 

The thought was 2 le. 


— „ Berris be to pace slowly back towards the 
house, his mood a — mixture of ae and self- 


pity. ; . 0 
‘ate was treating him a bit too cruelly. Leila —the 


word summed up all he would ever ask or care for in 
the of woman—was coming back to life for love of 
him. old house where his ancestors had thriven for 


many tions, and the profitable lands rtaining, 
were given into his hands a * he had theught then, 
lost for good, and the whole stroke of joy and good 
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it must.” For a moment, the suspended in his hand, 
he paused as if he would dash | it from him and break 
into some passionate utterance; then, habit prevailing, he 
settled back to his occupation, passing his very w 
hand over his face, as if to smooth it again into its usual 
unmoved ascetic outline. 


fortune had to be rejected because, rather than see s 
woman go to pieces in the wilds of s war-distracted 
country, * had flung to her his name and the freedom 
of his home, as he mizht have done @ coat to a freezing 


beggar. „ 

Ad for this she wav his wife, with a claim * him 
she would take good care nothing should alter. No, not 
for this, he reflected with a stab—he had given her him- 
self, and yet—never —— ; 

But the law does not allow for nice distinctions, and 
betwee ise and love Geoffrey Berris had got himself 
into a hole. . 

A servant met him as he walked moodily back, revolving 
his coming scene with Leila. 

Dr. Dalloway was asking for him. 

The moment was here. 


“Exhaustion from long lack of sleep, utter failure of 
9 a 
“People dont die of that,” said Alicia, with sudden 


et — 1 she 5 — is 
woman's face, as own, came a sudden 
rush of colour. 
Was it u trap!” she cried. 
“What do you mean!” Geoffrey looked up at her. 
“Was it just an excuse ge hold of you! A trick, 
a — e was in love with you—or you with her—or 
something. Was this just to trap you into marrying her! 
She Fo aes she was dying?“ 
“Oh! no, no! She believed it, she had good 
src Well, can't you tell me. somet 
“Well, can’t you me som more? I have to 
drag out every word! What hap ? Didn't they ask 
any questions? Why didn’t you come back? I've heen 
waiting for a te . I shouldn't have stood it another 
moment. You really married her? I can scarcely believe 
it. Where? In ee ies Pipe there? 
Geoffrey pushed chair. He was seated at the 
table, on which his elbow had been resting, his face 
screened a little from his wife's fixed She seemed 
oa him as if for the first time, her attitude—one 
hand gripping the back of a chair—unchanged since h: 
came in. 
Geoffrey faced her. Look here, Alicia,” he said. 
“Spare me all questions you can. Don't you realise the 
tion? I am in a most hideous mess. I went down 
and married Leila Merrion as if I were free. I 
could not tell her—she was dying—I have not told her 
I have told no one. I can be prosecuted at any 
on ee — — I have Played 11 coward 
pe you jow—you can understand, though 
it’ — I don't care to — 5 
He rose and walked to the window. Alicia followed him 
with glittering eyes. To have this immaculate husband 
of hers in such a pickle! A fine mess he was in, indeed. 
It did not trouble her that she had urged him to the step 
that he had taken; she i no responsibility; it 
ve her no compunction that he was not the sort to accuse 
er of it. He could scarcely take any more airs with her 
now. He would have to meet her pretty well on her own 
terms ; he would have to confer with her, make her a 
* at last, his companion, his confederate, his ally. 
ell, let him—he’d find she wasn’t made of such bad 
staff, after all. She felt a curious pleasure at seeing 
him again. He was less. The sense of ownership tingled 
through her. He had to come and tell her what he had 


Ovtsipve Leila’s door 23 paused and raised his 
hand to knock, and ped it to his side again, and 
turned away and paced t! llery where, as & „ he 
had sat in that patch of sunlight under the old painted 
window and stared at the portraits of his forbears on 
the lied wall. 

Their turn now to stare at him—curiously. Another 
human being in the toils! How was he going to come 
out of it? Neither better nor worse than they had done— 
each in his turn. 

“But who among them all was ever in 6 case like 
mine? he thought. 

The door of Leila’s room unclosed, and in the quiet 
he heard her laugh—a low, delicious 1 

At the sound there swept tingling ugh 8 
blood a sense of a third Leila, different from either t 
living or the dying he had known so far, a Leila who had 
erg back from the grave for him— woman he must 
look on. 

One of the lilac-gowned nurses stepped out into the 


% Von shall not 
CHAPTER FIVE. tell her.“ 


THE one him in the hall. What is the matter? 
he asked quickly. . 

“Nothing!” "But Geoffrey knew his lips were white, 
his voice strained. . or 

“You must not let this agitate you 20, Mr. Berris, 
said Dalloway gently. “Believe me, xox wife— 

“She is doing well, and I thank for it 
in Berris hoarsely. But cannot understand, doctor, 
after the way we parted, after way we have met, 
there is something to be said between us.” 

“There must nothing said between you,” answered 
Dalloway strongly. “That is, of the s I understand 
you te yam ye fet there oe ag private matters 

ou feel to tell your wife, Mr. Berris —— 

5 Yes ; matters that — be explained and set straight 
tween us at once.” | 
1 looked at him squarely, strength coming 

with his 8 
“It 3 at once,” said Dalloway. I venture to 

think I understand your feeling. Explanations are almost 

gs necessary and as sacred as reunions; but your wife 
can bear nothing of that sort yet.” 

Geoffrey moved his lips to speak. No sound came. 


“Otherwise you must not see her, Mr. Berris, or I must 


“Geoffrey!” She put out her hand with his ring on it. 
Mrs. Carr slipped noiselessly into the adjoining room, and 
the door cl behind her. They were alone. 

He came across and knelt beside her. She trembled for 
Sh while, speechless, and he held her hands clasped upon 


“ Jefl—what are you going to say to me, snarin 
under false ch like this?” * * 

She had been lifted irom, the Sond and laid) om: the greet 
old-fashioned couch. — 16 1 she had dared to be all in 
white, for she had some colour in her cheeks and in her 


be present. Her life depends on it. ; 
“Oh, how shall one — for life or death?” said 
Berris, with a sudden desperate movement. “Even you, 
doctor, mistook the one for the other when you swore to 
me she could not live.” To call Leila by her name or 
speak of her as ‘my wife’ were almost equally impossible. 
Dalloway t on him swiftly. “Surely, Mr. Berris, n action. 
ee Ee ce eS 
& in 8 able, but 
Berris beard i. ai 
I don’t know,” he said. “Tell her, I suppose.” 
Tell her —” 
What else——” He — eal sg eng fe 
cue; change r voice 
— He did not turn round; he stood staring 


into the street, seeing nothing, every nerve strained, 
stig ; what else!” Would she have anything 


What?!” cried Berris, facing him. 
“You cannot be meaning to tell your wife—at this 
stage—of—of—how shall I put it ’—some possible entangle- 
ment elsew: as 


here ! 
Geoffrey stared greg all his blood rushing back upon 


anticipation. 

“Come into my arms,” he whispered. “I will be 

gentleness itself. Just to know are within them.” 
“I eam not afraid,” she said, with delicate 8 
changing to a sudden i in her voice and eyes. “Ae 
He gon cond Part me, * 
oi a8 little one way as another. He would as soon 
have thrilled and terrified her with the sight of some 
raw wound as to have breathed—now—into her ears a tale 


“She mayn't live, after all, know,” she said. 
“That is true,” he — He turned away again 
— 1 move to and fro. Alicia sat down, still 


and 
wife in ev .“ He used the words very ly, ed with another woman. Besides, it was tacitly eyes on him. 
22 Gndersteod with Dallowsy he must be silent as to anything. | Wal, then, it will be worse than senseless to ralse 
“Tt was easy, for a doctor's eyes, at least,” Dalloway He understood for himself it was madness to have seen any disturbance about it now. You will cut the ground 
went on, “te perceive from the first you had something on her again; he had better have shot himself, but to tell | from under your feet ; you will have gained nothing. 
your mind, and small wonder, Mr. Berris, j aud - her —3 0, no. : “You mean——” 
denly as you were from one o into another. But pos- “They make you comfortable, Jeff?” “I we still want some money, don't we!” 
sibly you are taking it too seriously. And to tell your “My —yea.” She at him- flxedly, her manner oa lips 
wife—no!” “ And you're sleeping in your old room!” white—a different woman from the one who had hysteric- 
G Berris stood stock still He'd stood up equarely Her face was very near to his. Suddenly the all F fore. 

de look a 


3 — 8 which his aes ae „ iba oo her li alters it—but—did she make her 

ey saw i 

L r. ne H checloel himself; but Leila tarned 
face his shoulder. 


E 
4 
i 
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self to 
much as this? He recalled Leila’s lips and 
voice and eyes: “ Kiss call me wife.” A sound almcst 


9 

f 
i 
: 
i 
12 
5 f 
a 


“Ah!” Alicia sat „ her colour rising. “And 


She drew a deep breath. “And didn't die! Oh, if 

—" She paused expressively. “It must have been 

the excitement of your coming. But it can't last. The 
n I suppose it will be ages 

she leaves her if ever.” 

Something inarticulate Berris seemed to signify 


BE 
7 
1 
E 
8 
8 

25 

25 
K 
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you'll be. some money. It’e—your own, 
geg suddenly felt his very soul heave at it. He 


gravely. “I think she is ready to see me now, you sald,” | maria would have denied it, only a lie about so fagrant | realise we're hatching the vilest sort of » conspiracy—'" 
ve a 80 we of a — 
Balor did ‘not follow He went back to the 33 eines ered tee ah 3 besides — | “If can think of anything 1 . oD it!” 
dining-room and to the writing-table there, but not to “You thought she was dying!” - soapped Alicia, with sudden, viclouaness. I snould say 
resume his correspondence. 21 t she was 7 might appreciate the tone I've taken. You're in 1 
He lay back in his chair, gazing before him in a deep 8 — She off, still staring, as mess, and Tm ready to stand by instead of 
XI. At last, starting forward, he snatched she could not take her eyes from bim. “We only a tem- making it worse; but, naturally, I want something out 
his pen, as if resolve had been ; and finally, reached. rally, I suppose? of it. In fact, must have money at once—simply at 
1. ali put it through,” muttered. “I'll hold 2 Te ones. I can’t hold out a longer. it. 
him to it, let it cost him—or me—what it may or what “What's the matter with her?" Berris was silent, He thought of 


* 8 : — 


A charming complete story, entitled “The Outsider,” appears in HOME NOTES this weeks 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


Auer 17, 1905. 109 
the coming with the solicitor. He had little | “You'll want your clothes sent on,” she said, her eyes DECIDING THE MATTER. 
doubt an arr Te 1 ee to Wes a Aone FF A marpsrrvanr in the house of a certain lady was 
e fellow en . could be dealt with | “Oh! if you're going to play the millionaire, of course. left the other day in charge of the children while her 


fairly easily. her own standard; 
for 30 — he was prepared, but that she should not be 
able to concéive another standard, that she should not 

ve he had acted out of passion, and married and 
perceive ‘the girl under the exigencies of despairing love, 


for. 

ter of a half-bred Spanish @ine 
in Johannesburg, was 

Berris’s inferior, vastly, socially and mentally; 

credited the woman always with that low 


F 
i solely s mone 0 
oh uit ion 


with that? 
She had found different instincts in him two years a 
. Was s 


fi 
when she'd thrown herself on his protection. 


im? 
"Jealous spite! No; Geoffrey put the idea from him. 
She cared for him, as little as he for her—less. 


Her side there was no vestige of a sense of duty. 
“Well? What are you thinking about?” Alicia rose 


impatiently. 
t the sime moment Berris moved suddenly to the 
sideboard, himself out some wine, and drank it et 
a . be stood, his hand resting on the wood, 
g down, till presently his head steadied and his 
th cleared. „ 
must be left out of this. She must, if he ruined 
himself for it. Alicia was the one to deal with. She, 
not should adjust herself to what had happened, 
and she would. Had she not offered it? She was a woman 
without a soul, who would never divine the truth; she 
should never get a peep at it. She was a woman to be 


„Im not very well able to deal with an for the 
” he sald. “T'm almost done for—the strain, the 


r. Morthe——” She had noted all the names, it 


GREAT LUCK. 


He Found the Right Food, 


Tun following, written by a clever young new er 
woman, is a true story of i Repl Sia er 


her observation P 
41 have been with —— newspaper for nine 
and Mac has been with us all that time and I do 


much r. Mac's full name is 
was a “and very hard worker, 
and last winter and the winter before he got badly run 
constant night-work and 
what little he 
he always 


at 
replied, ‘ Grape-Nuts, 


When am 8 . 
At any 


going to see you again, 

1 * it. — don’t N ‘ining one a 
another what may happen. It’s wa on 
moment your existence mp be ö 

No sooner uttered than he could have bitten his tongue 
out for the words. She flashed a sudden glance at him. 

Well, they wouldn't think I was the wife, would they?“ 

No! Geoffrey remembered what Dalloway had said. 
No. Anyone who saw Alicia, voluptuous, uncultured, with 
her full animal beauty and lavish dress, would take her 
as more likely to fall from virtue than Geoffrey Berris 
bereuen her than 

* would suspect me rather of course,” 
she said. “Well, ifif—certain gee She laughed 
poe Pe 3 moved Ee. him and the door. “I 
shouldn’t mind passing for your——” 

“Don’t!” Berris struck in sharply. “Let us respect 
each other as far as we can.” 

“Oh, respect!” she mocked lightly. Then her tone 
grew fierce. “Look here, Geoffrey, I’m in this with you, 
and I'll go a long way, but it’s you in the mess, not I. 
—— be quite your own way—not quite, you 

W— 

And the man looked at her and—read her and hated 
her. For this woman—coarse to the innermost fibre of 
her—he was called on to flaunt his honour and worse 
9 murder Leila Merrion. 


Orcs © ® 8 

What do you mean!” He controlled his voice and 
N cree and got the words somehow quietly over his 
w ips. 

“IT am yoyr wife,” said Alicia unpleasantly. “Don't 
make a mi e with me over again. I was ly to 
i | Fc once, and—pah !—you would have none of 
me. re rather more equal now, I think. I'll be per- 
— is the kind for it. But I have my 
“Yes—I know.” 

“Do you! Are quite sure?” 

Their eyes met with a sudden fierce intensity. 

ht his arm with her delicate brown 
bizarre rings. Her breath came hard through 


ended nostrils. 
“Don’t make a mistake about m 1 sh 
repeated. “I want m yes, on you' 3 212. 


it to me, plenty of it; Z am the wife—I'm 
that. I keep silence—yes, but ”—she shook him lightly, 
her face near, her eves blazing into his—“only just so 


long as I keep you / 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


nothing else. I started in on Grape-Nuts food three 
months when I weighed Ost. and was ing 
miserable, but now I weigh Ist. Elb. and feel better 


lone can supply 


that. G 
1 — for ten days is a pleasant trial and 8 
ngs. 


There's a reason. 


BETTER TIMES 


Come from the Food Change. 


“A YEW years I found that my digestion was 
getting bad, and 123 a feeling a languor 
showed that something was wrong. Added to this was 
acidity of the stomach, flatulence and increasing dis- 
comfort after meals, and, worst of all 

“Believing that I was doomed to 


eee me life is worth 
N for relief before it was 


mistress went for a long drive. 

On her return the mistress said to the maid: “ How 
did the children behave during my absence, Catherine ? 
Well, I hope?” 

“Beautifully, madam,” herine answered. “But 
at the end they fought terribly together.” 

“Why did they fight?” the mother asked. 

“To decide,” said Catherine, “which was behaving 


the best.” 
Cee i} — 
“Sir,” said the young man, “I ask for your 
daughter's hand.” 
“Young man,” replied the father, “I am not dispos- 
ing of her in sections.” 
— — 
Visitor: “I want to see the proprietor of Popsin’s 
Patent Predigested Food.” 
Clerk: He's away ill.“ 
Visitor: What's the matter with him?” 
Clerk: “Oh, the old complaint —indigestion!“ 


— fee 


“ How old are you?” asked a justice of the peace of 
Jim Webster, who was arrested for stealing chickens. 

“T dunno,” said the tramp. 

“When were you born?” 

“What's the use of telling you about my birthday? 
You ain’t goin’ to make me no birthday present.” 


ANTICIPATING THE VERDICT. 


A coop story is told of the trial of a Mexican cow- 
boy on a charge of horse-stealing. 

A jury had been gathered in the street, put into a 
room, and some time later a dozen men unceremoni- 
ny, burst in, demanding the verdict. 

“Not guilty,” answered the foreman. 

With ominous laying of hands on pistols, the 
intruders slammed the doors with : 

“You'll have to do better than that! — again ** 

In half an hour one of the men open e door 
once more. 

“Your opinion, gentlemen?” 

“Guilty.” 

“Correct! You can come out. We hanged him an 
hour ago,” 


“ A little study of the subject showed me that if all 
that was claimed for Grape-Nuts was true this was 
what I needed, so I 1 
Nuts and soon found that I got all the good ts 
that were promised, being qui ly changed from a half 
sick to a well man. The discomforts and distress after 
eating, the sluggishness, with other symptoms I have 

„ all W vanished, and in their place return. 
ing health brought back to life its old-time zest, and I 
tell you there’s no feeling in the world half so s 

I know once more what it is to go through the da: 
without ever knowing what it is to have a stomac 
until a 2 health sppetite comes round at meal 
times. My flesh and weight have gradually increased, 
and I have gained much in brain power, an important 

int in my case, for I depend largely upon my pen 
or a livelihood, 

“My usual breakfast is 4 to 6 teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts with rich milk, a couple of eggs, and a little whole 


wheat bread-and-butter, and I know from experience 

that ‘proper food is better than medicine.’” Name 

given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoe Lane, E.C. 
Exercise is necessary, but there's no nourishment in 


it and proper food alone can supply that. Grape-Nuts 
— 3 a pleasant trial and proves big things. 
There's a reason. 


Colman’s 
Starch 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Into a deep dish put a layer of 
chopped cold lamb, a layer of 
tomatoes, sliced, and a layer of stale breadcrumbs. 
Season with pepper and sal 1 Put 
small pieces of butter over all and stock to 
moisten slightly. Bake till the crambs are brown. 
are useful for sweet or 
Bread Fritter® avoury cookery. Trim the crust 
from eliced bread, cut in nice shapes and soak soft, but 
not till they break, in three-quarters of a pint of milk to 
which has been added a beaten egg. Flavour or season 
as required. Dip in batter and fy in fast boiling fat till 


a golden colour. 
* Mince six shallots finely with 
A Tasty Sauce: two sprige of parsley. Place 
these in a saucepan with half oP t of gravy or broth, 
and boil slowly till the shallot is quite tender. Before 
removing from the fire, add a teaspoonful of vinegar, 
and pepper and salt to taste. This sauce is useful 
for any made dish, and can be thickened if lik 
The infusion of tea should not be too 
Iced Tea. strong, or when iced it will be cloudy, 
and it should be poured off the leaves directly the right 
strength is attained. When cold, ice it, then pour into 
lasses with finely 1 9 ice and a tablespoonful of 
. — juice or two thin ali 
Serve with two etraws in each glass, and you will da 
ready sale at your bazaar stall. 4 ‘ 
One ounce of horebound, one 
Horehound Beer. ounce of burdock leaves, five 


Scalloped Lamb. 


boil in five gallons of water: strait and boll ageis with 

three pounds of brown sugar and two ounces Spanish 

nice. Allow it to ferment for twenty-four hours and 

ttle for use. (Reply to 1 cn a 
Pour one quart a jug, 

Cider Cup. a bunch of and an other cof borage, 

two or three slices of lemon, or orange sli y. 

avoiding any outside slices. A little syrup can be added 

t, according to the sweetness of the cider. 

also a good-sized glass of brown sherry, a small glass of 

da of maraschino. Le 

d and cool in the ice. When quite cool, strain off, 

ttle grated 


Tal dercut 
Savoury Fillet of Beef. trom the sirloin, rub it 


well with this mixture: One tab mful of 1 
rtspoonfal 


fal of each will be required). Then add twenty drops of 
oil of cloves, ditto ider, half that quantity of oil of 
cinnamon, and as much oil of musk as you feel entitled 

This is the most expensive 


to spend on your pot pourri. 
aration. 
2 in a wide-mouthed jar. For the first year or 
stirred — Keep 
22 and each year you will be more 
with its fragrant aroma. (Reply to KruPatricx.) 
—0t6400— 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


When Frying Bacon samen og your pan is 
wise there will be black marks on the bacon and in the 
fat that comes from it. ee 

To Clean Gutta-Percha ont pe — re as 
Polish after with a dry cloth. dered 


Invisible Cement. of 


in 
filling with jelly, and will have no difficulty in 
burning it on wal (Roply to LEpsHAM.) * 


PEANSONS WEEKLY. 


Stock in Summer 5 sag 75 22777 
sweet 


If this. hint be carried out the soup will keep for 
several days. (Replyto Exvas.) i eee 
Staines on Washing Materiale 2 Ditel oF Der 
moved lard the 
NN 3 

Pre ti f Rust Iron and 0 
R in 4 — of carbonate of 
soda, or potash, which keeps off rust for a long while, 
even when exposed to a damp atmosphere. 

Shake out the Fringe of Your NapKine _ 
linen is still wet; shake vi usly and the f 
will be found to look que on well L 
it will last neat much longer. (Reply to JEvons,) 


To Destroy Fleas on a Cat: 0 — na 
rub a little of it on to the fur by the cat's ears. If 
in is used in the same way it is very effective and 

the odour disappears. (Reply to OLD READER.) 

To Improve Gilt Frames 8 8 ing 
the surface: Mix together one ounce of powdered nitre, 
half an ounce of powdered alum, and half an ounce of 
salt in two ounces of distilled water. (Reply to Hovsx- 


WIFE.) ‘ 
To Recover Sour Beer — 3 


to whiteness, or place in it a little finechalk. Zither of 
these powders will correct the acidity and make it brisk, 
but the beer will not keep long af ( Reply to 
EpeBaston.) 

A Very Good Fiy-paper is made by * 

equal parts ot 

linseed oil and resin. Melt these two 
some Soak 


When Tablecloths are Beginning delle 
in the middle or at the folds, a few inches cut off at one 


end and one side will completely alter the place of all 
the folds and give a new lease of life. The same =| 


longer and look tidy to the last. 
This Polish for Box-Caif — buit your 


0 
WHEN THE HAIR SAYS: HUSBAND 
WANTED. 
Harepresstne is an elaborate study in Japan, says 
a well-known traveller, where the style of the coiffure 
merally indicates the position and age of the lady. 


us girls of t or nine wear their hair in a bow at 
the back, wound round with red crape, the front bei 
left bare except for two 1 i the side, 
the marriageable damsels comb tresses high in 
front and arrange them either in the of a butter- 
fly or a half-o an. A widow | out for a 
second spouse twists her locks a long shell hair- 
in placed horizontally across ck of the head, 


— . — 
JEWELS ON THE SICK LIST. 
crous stones are subject to serious changes. 
3 whi — 4 them when have 
exposed to the air for a long time is of 


The influence of light makes itself felt plainly on 


topazes and garnets. The garnet turns 

a short time, while the assumes a darker shade, 
and ‘even loses the possessed by it when 
oe fe tive stone in this respect is the opal. 

sensitive stone 

It suffers always by excess of heat. to its 
chemical composition it is sensitive to all of 
temperature tls also deteriorate very easily. 
Indeed, the only way to keep them in health 
is to wear. next and day. 


PEARSOWS 64. WOVELS FOR MOLIDAY BEADING, 
The “Lady Maud” Schooner lat. . a-. 


„An exceedingly exciting narrative.“ Dadiy News. 8 
At all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Newsagents. 


Wir syDING 
Avoust 17, 190d. 


NOW AND YEARS AGO. 

Ir doesn’t do good to compile statistics on 
marriage, write articles on 4 do not marry, 
or rail at women for going out into the world to earn a 

vi long as there are hearts and consciences 
ted, they will be followed by most women. 

difference between to-day and an older 
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grey over the fact 
to stifle her affections 
sacrifice to ambition. 
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or make them a willing 


— 0 08— 

ARE YOUR DAUGHTERS FREE ? 
Now in the world do women 7 same 
unrestricted freedom than they do in England, while 
precautions taken to p young ladies a 
tful distance from the o ite sex in some 
countries are truly amusing. In New Guinea parents 
send their daughters to in a little house at the top 
of a tree every night, and when the girls have gone up 
the ladder is removed, so that there is no coming down 
till the parents allow it. Elopements under these 
circumstances must be difficult, and parents no doubt 
sleep the sounder for knowing that their girls are 
le to take their walks abroad until their elders 

see fit for them to do so. 


— .. — 
BREATHING AND BEAUTY. 


1 oy She can 17 ing. 
indolent woman regains her lost ener 


with correct breathing the congested veins will yield 
iroulation, the dark rings disappear, 

ppears in the oar 

Deep breathing will help to curves where there 


emaciation, because it supplies oxy to the wasted 
tissues, and sets thé — of the vital organs 


very sweet to marry “the first and only love,” this 

first love” is very last person in the world 
Some, indeed advise — bef 

me „ may couples to ma oro 

a Al toons, and estilo down before the 


temporary 5 
followed by an unsettled 2 that lasts for the 


rest of y lives. Second thoughts are often 
best in love. . 
— 2 — 
A NEW SPHERE OF WORK FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN. 


To instruct and amuse the little ones is essentially a 
for young women, and I am sure there are 
ho, for various 


able for ladies, vis, Homn Norns, there is a very 
3 article on the subject ok Kindergarten 
Houses, showing what a splendid opening there is 


News on Front Page, etc., etc. etc. 


Phe DAILT BXPRESS ic now the Best Family 
, „ and is on Sale at all Wewsagents and 
ASK YOUR NEWGAGENT TO 
SEND If YOU REGULARLY. 


„A thrilling story.” —Academp, 
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A GREAT GIFT 


Professor Laynard gives His 
Work to the Nation. 


RUSH 
FOR COPIES. 
Sale expected to reach 


5,000,000 


* 


The Publishers of Professor Boyd - Laynard’s great 
work, “SECRETS OF BEAUTY, HEALTH, AND 
LONG LIFE,” have much. pleasure in announcing 
that the famous author has most generously sur- 
rendered all royalties upon his book, and has thus 
made it possible to issue the work at a price within 
the reach ef all. Arrangements have been made to 
cope with the enormous demand now brought about. 
The rush for copies during the last few weeks has 
been overw! . 

n This work has already gone into fifty editions, and 
as been translated into many foreign languages. 
The book has been pronounced by the Press to vn 
TE MOST REMARKABLE WoRK OF THE CENTURY, 
The edition mow. offered at the small sum of 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTENTS OF THE WORK, 


Analysis of Beauty—Beauty a possible attainment—The way we make 
our own faces—Secrets of face transformation—Changeableness of 
beauty and its causes—Various influences that tend to mar good looks— 
Some strange facts concerning the variableness of beauty Odd- 
faced’ beauty—The countenance the counterpart of the mind—How 
pleasing expressions become permancnt—How a person's habiteal look 
is acquired—How permanent expressions can be transformed—Mcta- 
physical secrets of keeping young and preserving a youthful appear- 
ance—The author's investigations into the causes why some individuals 
look youhger than others at a certain age—Wonders of the skin— 
Relation of the skin to beauty--Effects of mental emotions upon the 
skin—Bad complexiong and their causes—Diet that spoils and diet that 
improves the complexion—General care of the complexion—How various 
passions act upon the complexion—How skin diseases can be induced by 
strong mental emotions—Construction. growth, and wonders of the hair 
—Why hair falls out—Premature greyness: its en uses General care of 
the hair—Superficial hairs—Wrinkles and how to treat them—Freckles, 
tan, and b!ack-heads—Oily skin, dry skin, and loose skin—How the 
nose may he improved—Protruding ears and their treatment—Offcnsive 
breath—Anatomy of tbe tecth—Why teeth decay—General care of the 
teeth—Tallness, and how to attain it—Influences that accelerate tall- 
ness—Influences that retard it—Dict that assists the development of 
the human form—Why Scotchmen are tall—Round shoalders and how 
to cure them—How to acquire a full chest—Perfect form and figure: 
their proper proportions—How nature works on a mathematical 
system—What the measurement of each part of the human body ought 
to be in accordance with its right proportion—Thinness and its 
treatment—Excessive stoutness—Care of the hands—Care of the feet— 
Physiognomy; or, the art of reading character of the face—Mental 
influences upon health—Power of the mind over the body—How all 
kinds of ailments can be induced into the physical system by the 
action of the mind—How the mind can cause . ect of 
the direction of thought to the heart—How real diseases often super - 
vene upon fancied ailments— Influence of the mind in curing diseases 
Some striking examples of such cases—How violent passions injare 
health—The way anger affects the heart, brain, and liver—Organic 
diseases caused by fits of passion—Laughter as a medicine—Ailments 
cured by laughter—Wonders of digcstion—Rclative value to our bodies 
of the principal articles of food—Fruits and vegetables as medicine; 
the various influences upon the physical system—Health-preserving 
diet and its consistency—Diet favourable to mental exertion and 
intellectual cu'ture—Influenco of various foods upon our passions and 
propensities—Some perilous articles of food—Light and its influence 
upon health—Exercise and its relation to health—What walking does 
for the body—Diseases curcd by walking—Cycling as an exercisc— 
Physical effects of cycling—Rowing as an excrcise—The gymnasium— 
Dumb-bells—Baths and bathing: their influence upon health—The way 
we breathe and how it affects our health—Tfe marriage state, and 
its influence upon health—Statistics showing the comparative vitality 
of married and single persons—100 profcssions, {radcs, and occupations : 
their respective influences upon health and long lifo—The voice: its 
culture and preservation—Curious facts about the voice—How it can 
be rendered stronger—Rules for the preservation of the voice—Loes of 
voice and its connection with hysteria—The cycs, and how to preserve 
them—Wonders of the human eye—Construction of the eye—Rules for 
preventing eye strain—Colour blindness—The ears and hearing: how 
to prevent deafness—A common cause of deafness, and the remedy— 
Foolish practices that occasion deafncss—Frequent causes of the 
defective hearing ot children—Conditions for healthy sleep—Number of 
hours necessary for individuals of various constitutions—Children’s 
sleep from infancy upwards—The various enemies of sleep—How to 
guard against sleeplessness—Facts concerning the duration of dreams— 
Theory concerning the subject of dreams—Remarkable Psychological 
facts relating to dreamers—Drowsiness physiologically considcred— 
Memory, and how to improve it—Influcnce of health upon memory— 
Sudden failure of memory—Rules for cultivating the memory—Influence 
of diet upon memory—Stammering, and how to cure it—Pevention of 
disease Articles of diet that are much responsible for nervousness— 
Blushing: its physiology and treatment—Rulcs of life for attaining 
longevity—How to live to a hundred—Premature old aga and its 
enuses— The way premature old age is engraftcd—Influences that induce 
it—Short biographies of thirty modern centenarians, whose ages range 
from 115 to 185 years—Attainment of long life under physical disabilities 
—General principles that can be laid down for the anticipation of 
longevity—The eight signs of long life. 
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A Mlaisture Page from Professor Boyd Laycard’s great werk. 
One-cighth of its real size. 


ORDER FORM 81721. 


Please forward me Professor 


To HAMMOND, 


12 Paternoster Row, London. 


Boyd Laynard’s complete work, “SECRETS OF BEAUTY, 
HEALTH, AND LONG LIFE™ (post free), for which I enclose the sum of NINEPENCE. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Pree Lance.“ Most interesting and valuable. There is not a page 
in it that does not contain valuable hints as to sure and certain pe op 
for attaining to personal bcauty. If the Professor's idcas are realised, te 
wor'd will be his dettcr.” 

Morning Leader.—" Essentially practical pepe res a 

Tiustrated Mati.—" Practically a gu. de to attainment of good 
oke without the aid of art. * 
most remarkable work of the century. 


Christian 81 
‘Secrets of Beauty, Health, and Long Life is 1.0 misnomer respecting the 
title of this remarkable wk. The author has unfolded to the world many 
secrets these subjects, the imyortance of which it is impossible 
The work, however, has not been written for the puri ose 
of startling the reader with extraord nary theories, but as a practical ha,. d · 
dook for all those dca‘: ing beauty, health, and long life.” 

Weekly 12 Innumerable tooks have been written on the 
subject, but for most part they are trivial in style and quite wi rtL):e¢ 
as Tru tical guides. 1 has the subject been treated from such u 

ical point of view as is done in the comprehi ns ve work by Professc: 


Science — 4 remarkable took fitly characterises the 
*Becrets of Beauty, th, and Life,’ by Professor Boyd Laynar.l. 
In its 127 cha it traverses well nich every subject that makes for the 
comfort and happiness of mankind. We do not lle itate to that health, 


N and long life are within the grasp of ary who faithfully fol. ows the 
author.” 


The Red Letter.—“ There is not one of the 127 chapters which doce 
not contain one or more valuable hints to those who are seriously anxious 
to cultivate good looks and good health.“ 

@unday . ‘Crowded with useful information. It would be a 
good thing for the race if eve y young man and woman iu the land were 
compelled to pass an examination on these page n, as they e ntain a mass of 
im valuable information on the question of bodily culture.“ 

Phe Eucore.—“I star ed to read it, and it is no figure of epeech to say 
that I, an old maker of books myself, became simply entranced.” 

Phe Lady's Field.—“ Contains a vast amount of practical advice.” 

The Irish Gentieman.—“ Ought to be in the hands of all who wish 
to make the best of themes ves.“ 

+ Phe Weman at Home.—" Of great interest and practical value.” 

y Companion.—" It is quite unlike any book on the subject 
we have ever teen. It is crowded with useful information from the first 
Pete, 1 the last. Professor Laynard's opinions should carry much 
we 


eee eee 
re; 3 inc w 
impossible to over-estimate.”’ „ 


Leaith and Stre .— An admirably health 
guide-book, and the rn worth very many times its cost. 

Home Taf. A most comprehensive volume. . „ It is an 
invaluable rade mecum to men and women alike.” 

Gandow’s ‘me.— Those who want a complete handbook on 
the subjects of the title should get this work. 

Lendon Jourpal.— Interesting as a novel. „ The mot 
remarkable work of the present century.“ 

Phe London Beader.—“The chapters treating upon the ak n, the 
complexion, the hair, the teeth, the eyesizht, the voice, deafness, sle p- 
lessnees, nervouen 81, memory, stammerins, dict, indigestion, and o‘h:r 
important matte:s too numerous to mention, are each worth a physician's 


fee.” 
Oxzford.—“‘ One of the most commmon-scnse books on health I 
have ever seen.” 

Phe Monitor.—“‘It is quit: unlike any b ok on the subject we have 
ever seen. It is crowded with useful information, and is the kind of book 
one can = up at 2 time and read with p ensure. Its great value, 
however, is, of course, due to the fact that it is a practical to the 
subjects with which it deals.” 


Phe Christian Gommonwealth.— Those who follow the directions 

here given ought to be troubled but little with the ills of Sesh.” 
anys: Unlike so many books published on the suljects 
the ad is sound common-sense, which can 
be followed by any individual. It is written by oue who is evidently n 
thorough t of physiology, but who has overcome the difficulty which 
medical men have in preventing a book of this kind from Leing 


u'arly 


in 
eocret, and the secrets told by Professor d nard, in his book, 
* Secrets of r Health, and Life,’ ane 8 8 8 
advice on ts as memory, „ ‘ht, &c., are each 


ou stam 

worthy of a physicinn’s foe in themselvcs.” 

Phe Lady's World.—" Professor Laynard bas evidently studied his 

subject thoroughly. = 13 3 — N Ag 2 3 
ones agains’ o ravages e, huw back t 

which has already fled.” , ae 


Methodist Weekly.—"It las rellom been our good fortune t 
2 work containing so much cxcellent udvice and so many valuable 


Phe Sunday School Chronicle.—“ Contains an immense t 
of useful information. pecs 


Leader. It has a mission to fulfil in the better- 


our read¢rz,'*, 
The Scottish Reformer.—" An excellent and most comprehensive 


Ami an Clerge.—" Ce volume est un ontrng> do vulgarisation d- 
wane peu commune et qui mérite tout-a-fait d'etre signalé,” . 
BRegiment.—" Of inestimad:e value.“ 

@he Church Gasette.— We do not read of mysterious nostrums, 
nor are we advised to resort to all manner of expensive cosmetics; but the 
author goes honestly to the root of the mat ter. 

Phe Dundes Weekly NWews.—“ Quite a new kind of book.“ 


Family Doctor. — The care and attention he (Professor Boyd Lay · 
nard) has devoted to the question 6 * 
Journal.“ ly is tho subject treated from such a 


People’s 
point of view as is done in the com] rehensive work of Professor 
Laynard, entitled ‘Secrets of Beauty, Health, and Long Life.. 


The Press and the Author. 


People are beg nuing to talk about Professor Laynard and his theorics 

on the 2 of fe and the cultivation of beauty. His ideas are 

— revolutionniy. and it is not surprising they have made a tir.“ 
75 doubt Prof Boyd is of 


essor nari is a man of great ideas and of 

enth One leaves him with the conviction that his 

theories are of undoubted moreover, that he is the man to 
impress them upon his generation.” 


The author of ‘ The Secrets of He and Long Life’ 
ae ia ne RNS cman leg 
that he has in the 
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10s.; Anon, Bromgard, 2s. 3d.; N. C, Macdonald, 10s.; Anon, 
Swansea, 1s. 6d.; Whiskers on a Clothes * 28. 6d.; Cola - 
stream Guard, 2s.; Mrs. Morris, 4s. 6d.; S. W. W., 28.; C. E. 
Scull, 98. 2d.; E 6s.; Anon, Bincham, 8s.; Sale of 
Jewellery, £8; L. Webb, 4s.; Two hard Workers in Devon- 
shire, 1s. 6d.; Cissy 1 ls. d.: F. M. S., od.; F. I. 
ae 1 6s.; Mrs. J. A. Mulligan, 3s. d.; . man, 5s.; 
8. ., 108.; J. A. W. Z., 2s. 3d.; Kitty V right, ka.; 
„Where we first Cork Cork,” @d.; Don, 1s. 6d.; F. C. R., 2s.; 
Mrs Jepps, 8s.; Mylic, 88.; P. B., of Li, 1s.; G., 1s.; Sydney 
Bowater, 15s.; 4 E. Sylveston, 10s.; Five of Streatham 

„ A. W. H., 6d.; A. E., H.M.S. “Hawke,” 3s. ; 


ge SLAVEY is situated as thousands of others of her class 
0 are situated. During twenty years of service she has 

been in six situations, and has given general satis- 

faction. Illness at home has obliged her to leave at 


5 various times, and this is so at the moment. She 
asks me what she can do with £100 she has saved in 
twenty years—what she can do to earn & living — 


0 instead f going eg to . re 

‘ esitate to advise her to do anything wi is money 

articles by George] that might result in a loss. 1 don't think she ought 

A. Sims . to run hs risk of wasting her twenty years’ savings. 

through ¢ pape It is too serious a matter. It would be better ‘for 

t to have # rea her to keep it in the Post-office Savings Bank, where 

ke dailf it is at present, for a rainy day, or, if she wishes, she 
reported in the daily | might buy an annuity with it in some good insurance 

a wealthy American company, 

Equatity is very angry (his anger takes the form of 
three sheets of notepaper) with millionaires. He 
asks the old question, “Why should a few people 
have so much and so many others 80 little?” 

It is an annoying problem, Equatity, and 
one that can hardly be discussed fully here. But 
comfort yourself with the. knowledge that even a 
millionaire can’t eat more than one good dinner a 
day (I know of one whose digestion won't even allow 
of this), or wear more than one suit at a time. He 
may have his millions, but he doesn’t absorb his 
wealth into his system; and beyond the fact that 
his food may be a bit better and his clothes a little 
newer, he is no richer than you, as he is really 
a kind of a banker for the money he is supposed to 

. He receives it and pays it away, and pro- 

bly makes as good a use of it by possessing and 

extending labour-making industries as you and all 

your friends might do if his money was divided up 
among you in the way you suggest. 

Wii writes me the following pathetic letter: 
“Some days ago I was chatting with Mr. Blank, a 
friend of mine, and a Miss R.’s name was mentioned, 


gate 18. 6d.; . 6d.; 
„Price, Ei 122. 6d.; F. A. Fox, 4s.; Mac, 1s. 6d.; Mrs C, 
Kouter, 10s.; H. E., £3; Mrs W. Kimmer, 12. 6d.; “Lir,” 
1s. 6d. ; . 8., 2s.; M. A. C., od.; T. R. 
Hollingworth, 2s. ; Wee, 1s. (d.; A. B. (Epping), 22. 3d 
A sider, 10s.; N. H. C., 5s.; New Southgate, .; Medico, 
Qe. 6d.; A few friends, 10s.; Shamrock, 2s. Sd. ; John Knigit. 
2s.; W. J. Mortimer, 7s. 6d.; Miss E. M. Rowe, EI 1s.; For 
Two, 1s. 6d.; A. M. B., 6s.; Winnie Stone, 1s. 6d.; Nora and 
Bessie Nathan, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Waiter Scott, £1; Irene Naylors, 
od.; Anon, Battersea Park Road, 2s. Ed.: Frank, £5: 8. N. A. 
10s.; Me and a friend, 8s.; H. K., 1s.; Mrs. H. K. Bentali 
78. 6d.; Mrs. Hall, 2s. 3d.; From Southend College. 105.: 
L. Hickman 10s. rs Burton, 63. 6d.; Surplus of outing of 
Clark's Syphon Storce, 66. ; From u friend, £5; J. W. I., 
rd A. arjorie and Doris Eve, 1s. 64d.; 


„ in London. A 
ambling-house was rented “for one night only 
ir the benefit of the American, and he was fleece: 
by the coterie of £2,000 in ten minutes. The details 
ae the plot were carried out with such thoroughness 
that one of the party became a bogus policeman, and 
as such warned the American that he was entering 
a gambling-house. Now, all this reads as a surprise 
tosome people. It must have been a painful surprise 


foreigner is regularly “catered for ” by a special mo 
of 8 ‘who not only supply “ bogus lice- Bailey, 128. 7d.; d. M. Godden ; : 
4 bogus black ; „ 6s.; A. Samson, EI 33. 9d. 

7 Jas. Potter, 88.; Rose White, 10s.; E. Willson, Se; R. R. 

Wemsley, s.; H. W. Trott, 8s.; H. J. Mee 10s. ; Snakes, 
A Cuess Extnvstast (London) comments upon a recent éd.; F. Lobb. 33. 
statement of mine that a game of chess lasted five 


months. He has just completed a game with a 


do! It is hard to say, WI. I have 
no doubt you “have a fine vein of humour and 
sarcasm in your nature,” but I certainly think you 
have no right to criticise le unkindly, all the 
same. It is really a cruel thing to sa harsh or 
unpleasant things about people you “ on’t know 
very well.” But you naturally wish to undo the 
mischief you have done. This is very laudable, and 
you have several courses open to you. You ight go 
. L N 


write him a letter of congra on, and put in it 


became of the poor animal. Late the other evening 
he saw Mr. B., another neighbour, fling the little 
spaniel into a pond. It was nearly dark 2 
judging from the splash, he thinks that a brick ha 
— secured to it to make it sink. He asks, “Shall 
I tell Mr. A.?” By nc R. F. 
The deed ‘was a cruel one, but that is no reason why 
should try to cause bad blood between ne h- 
urs. There is a place where even the telling of 
truth may be only mischief-making. 
H. B. W. is haunted with a fear. After leaving 


friend of his in France which was commenced in I didn’t know Miss R. very well, Mr. Editor, but I Ontario es 
December, 1902, taking two and a half years. have a fine vein of — — and sarcasm in my . 74d.; 4 . E., £1 10s. ; on board 8. 
I admire patience, and would have sent Curss| nature, and it seemed just a nice chance to show it. | Winifred Parker, 4. 2d.; Poterel 2. ad N G 
Exravsiasr 8 gold-plated pencil-case if he had in- 800 I criticised Miss H. up hill and down dale. I | G. E. Benn, 12s. 9d.; Mi yne, le. 9d. ; ne heey 
ENTHUSIAST name and address, 20 he must take ene] suggested that she painted, that she had » fiery | f $d.; Staff of London Soldiers Home, be.; Employers of 
ll for the deed. Has any reader beaten tis temper, and that she would make a haunting horror ] Me We oie ee gto, . 8d. £1 Os. 3d.; Boys 
record ? . of a wife for any man. My friend Mr. Blank listened | F. W. 12. 1d * 2. 6d. ; D. M. and others, 6s. ; 
R. F. is in a quandary. His mighbow, Mr. A., has] to me, but said nothing. I now find that he is | 6s; Geof, : A. Knight 20. 41 — ote See, 
lost a dog ke much prizes, R. F. knows what e to be married to Miss R. What am I to and , per O. J. Neale, 48; Nellie th. 10s, 
i Mi 
th 


A reader of F.., d. 04; A. Marshall” 1, Friends and 
Grand (P.1V.) total, £1,746 16s. 9d. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


% ycLina (INSURANCE. 


st f 2 

W. 0 all the nice things you can about Miss R. Written 

2 friend’s house the other day he discovered that he 1 5 1 a 000. 

had carried away a little table ornament with him. =o live when spoken ones are forgotten. | |.) phere Ju, 88 good — any fons claims te 


; F There is another course. I have heard of a 
H be: t he took it u to examine it, and A ree. 4 

e he must have slipped it into his pocket | ditkeult 62 8 1 coe pees out of his 
unconsciously. The article was of little value, but, for th sy J professing that imeelf was a suitor 
of course, he returned it immediately. He is afrai or the lady 5 bane 2 trying to frighten off 
he is threatened with kleptomania, as he remembers 0 — ut m’t like this. last method 


trains 
on another occasion carrying away a gentleman's | corer is in a babes state of mi ee Se ea ated Act 1 Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
pencil, which had been lent „for — moment 1 8 bed rg ag se tok 18. Will be paid by the a e tha exil 
make 2 note. Dont alarmed, | minded butterfly,” and this has led to an awkward C2, 000 fes traig in which C 
H. B. W., that pencil incident is too common for you tedden. & e gridit . a pi — 1 0 
to attach much importance to it. I fear there re] on a wind E 1 season and excnrsion tickets, a rh aay of ike 
times when all of us wake up to the fact that the — ped and. STUDENT | Faliway sorting yans, and railway servants (ravelling with) Divs 15. 


recovered the property for him. The gentleman 
with a kindly smile, said “ Thank you, my man,” and 
tossed him a shilling. Srupenr was 80 overcome that 
he had no time to return the money, vor has he seen 
the — since. -As he has in — means, 
and belongs to a very old Somersetshire family, he 
feels hurt, and wonders what ought to be done. 

Do? Why, send the shilling to the 
F.A.F., and dress rather less like a tramp. Next, 


pencil we are using bears initials which dre not ours. 
‘As regards the “ornament,” that is another matter. 
I think the lesson you have to learn is that you 
should not “ fiddle” with little things where you arv 
visiting. After all, H. B. W., you returned the 
article. What we ob to most in 1 
is tho fact that they don't return them. t they 
“klept” they keep. - 
Avoavstvs, in the course of a long letter, in which he 
that he has been much misunderstood by his 
rents, masters, and the world generally, wants 2 
little information upon “literature” as a profession. 
41 have been in several things,” he writes, “but I 
pever find they quite suit me, and either I leave at 
the end of a or two, or a ng me ae oe I 
seem no g meats pom else I’m going to take up 
writing. Please tel ag to — — 
This is rather a big order, Avoustus. I fear you 
have a wrong impression of life generally and 
literature in particular. Honestly, Avcustus, I 
don't advise you to take it up at all. A young man 
of twenty-four years of age who makes so many 
mistakes in grammar and spelling as you do in your 
letter to me, is not wise in toying to make his living 
by writing. Then, a ain, a letter of six pages really 
t to make more one sentence somehow. But 
there, A vovsros, don’t let me discourage you. Im 
afraid that what is true of the writer’s art is true of 
every other profession, and that is, that you cannot 
take it up because you are a failure in everything 
else. You mustn't let yourself be a failure. Deter- 
mine to succeed, and you will probably do so in a 
good many lines. K 
of articles in SIA WEEKLY, “ Secrets of Success,” 
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of some value to you. I think they will show 215 Ra 2. ; . toch, 1908, 
chat your present occupation, whatever it may * Croyde Bay, 2 : . 2. A —— 
has wonderful openings. . WI. g . * re 


Note. A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 
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Insuring er Hair 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’s TATCHO POLICE. 


Many le eay that they attribute the fact that 


they are able to keep thelr berths to their bei i ' * 
able to retain their hair in a youthful — * i A J CHO . 
with the use of : 


' There is Nothing to Throw Away 


it nature's best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and 
cuore relied upon by those who study health and diet. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA i manutfac- 
ured by the: Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed 
wt solubility, fragrance, and flayour. . 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, 
and Medical Annual, testifies to its Absolute Purity. ~ ; 


receive a full-size 4/6 trial bottle or TATCHO,” Carriuge Paid. 


Nothing to Leave in the Bottom of the Cup. U >= Les 
~ PRECIOUS TO THE LAST. = He ee. 


„ TATO O ” is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the worid in bottles at 


1/-, 2:0, and 46. 

Every young man ought to write 
these three words on the li of 
his hat in copying-ink so that they 
will sonk into his brain. Tou can- 
not neglect a thing and succeed. If 
a thing has to be done it is easy to do 
it at once. If it lies about, you 
shirk it still further until it becomes 
a trouble to you How many letters 
are there you have intended to write 
to-day, left till to-morrow, and then 
forgotten? Make people set their 
watches by your promptitude. Make 
notes of what you are told to do, then 
you won't forget. Make your pencila 


Unconscionsly thousands for the want 
of this simple precaution, have found the 
firat nail driven into the coflin of their busi- 
ness carcers. Every year the cry— 


“Too Old at Forty” 


becomes mor- acute. When Professor Osler, 
who recently took tho Chair as Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford, said that people should 
be chloroformed at sixty, he was not taken 
soriously. How true it would have been if 
— Osler had put it that we might as 
we 


„Ohloroformed at Forty” 


becaus? the man is bald, or showing a ten 
dency in that direction, or the woman grey 


N * and of hair. Now there is a remedy 

Wea a iy ee 5 for all this. That remedy is Mr. (iz. R. 

ee Sists’s “ Tatcho. “ Tatcho”’ alone will do it. 
2 N By using Tatcho“ you are positively 


Ps e e a e 
lasuring Against Loss of Hair. 
A touch of “Tatcho’’ occasionally is all that is required. “Tatcho" is not a rich man’s 
Temedy. The institution of the system by which the public are able td obtain, carriago puid, a 
BOTTLE OF “TATCHO” FOR 1/10 has brought Tatcho to a 
level with other necessities of life. Tho system was instituted and is being continued solely to 
ente 6 to the value of. Mr. Gro. R. Sius's discovery. Each user bing a living 
. testimony to the powers of Tatcho,” a hundred thousand users are of infinitely greater service 
in securing an enduring reputation than a hundred thousand pounds spent in tho orthodox 
methods of press publicity. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
and send with a P.O. or stamps for 1/1010 the Chief Chemist, 
“‘Tatcho’’ Laboratories, Kingsway, 205 By return you will 


Send to-day 


1/10 For 4/6 


TRIAL BOTTLE 


(CABRIAGE PAID.) 


MINIATURES 


Of yourself, Husband, Wile, Brother, 
Sister, Child or Friend, Life-like, Fer. 1 6 


su 78 manent Portraits, Neatly Mounted in the 

* 5 ; 1 form of 7 

BROOCHES, PINS, or BANGLE CHARMS. 

Order for 1/6 for each Miniature, and 2d. in Stamps for Postage. 

an alee be supplied in Rolled Gold Mounts at Gs. 104. each, and 24. extra postage. 
you Will be pleased. Money will be returned if not satisfied, 

‘eal P= however faithful, are eo cold that they only 

convey a dim impression of the original. These 

miniatures now make it possible for us to have 

a living, speaking likeness of those we have known 

and whose memory we cherish, and in a form 

which will allow us to always have them with us 

Any photograph can be reproduced, and will be 

returned to the sender uninjured. oe 


These tiny 
lations of 
giving a 
eoloured 
that one 
appear in re 
miniat ures 
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And I am giad to tell y 
may Now I am not asking you to 
not do myself. I. ot 
cut out se three 
it now,” and paste 

ur desk where you can see 

thers. Never mind if your fellow-clerks 
2 at yon. Perhaps your employer 
dome along and see them. He wong, 

. He has more sense. in, 


DO IT NOW! 


The above ts an extract srom the 
remarkably popular new feat iere. entitled 
« The Secrets of Success,” now appearing 
in SMITH’S WEEKLY. One Penny, 
every Tuesday. 
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